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TERMS. 


Literary Omnisus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, : 

lst. Books, the newest and the best that can be pro- 
cured, equal every week to a Lendon duodecimo volume, 
embracing Novels, ‘fravels, Memoirs, &c., and only 
chargeable with newspaper Ze. : 

. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, notices of 
buoks, and information from “the world of letters,” of 
every description. 

. The news of the week concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
ledge of the principal events, political and miscellaneous, 
of and America. 

The price will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where the paper is forwarded to one address. 
‘To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single mail 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and supcrior paper absolutely prohibit paying a discount. 
Subscribers to the Library, two dollars and a half. Mail 
remittances to be post paid. 

On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the pay- 
ment is received in advance. 

As the arrangements for the prosecution of this great 
literary undertaking are all made, and the proprietor has 
redeemed all his pledges to a generous public for many 
years, no feur of the non-fulfilment of the contract can 
he felt. The Omnibus will be regularly issued, and will 
contain in a year reading matter equal in amount to 
two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, the small sum 


mentioned above. 
Address, post paid, ADAM WALDIE, 
46 Carpenter St. Philadelphia. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The New York Star says,—* The wreck of the un- 
fortunate Bristol, and that of the more deplorable Mexico, 
both yet so fresh and green in our memories, are never- 
theless to be served up to-night in a melo-dramatic dress 
—the former at the Bowery, the latter at Hannington’s 
Diorama. 

Accipent.—We learnt with regret that a man named 
Downing, lost a hand on Saturday last at Bridesburg, by 
the bursting of a blunderbuss. He was celebrating the 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans.—Jnquirer. 


Tue Exrtoring Exrevition.—Many of the appoint- 
ments for the South Sea Exploring Expedition have been 
already made by the secretary of the navy, althongh 
none have as yet been officially announced. Among 
others, we understand that several gentlemen of this 
city have been notified by the department, that they are 
attached to the scientific corps of the expedition. They 
are Dr. Reynell Coates, Mr. Titian Peale, and 7 
ing, as naturalists—and Messrs. Drayton and Daffey, as 
artists. 

Buriat or THe From tue Mexico.—On Sunday 
last, says the New York Empress, the frozen bodies 
which had drifted ashore, were committed to earth, in 
the barial ground belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, attended by a numerous train of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the counties of King and Queen. It was one 
of the most solemn and touching scenes ever beheld upon 
the island. 

To Make a New Seruon.—A Welsh curate, having 
preached several sermons which were considered superior 
to his own power. of composition, was asked by a friend, 
how he managed? He replied, “ Do you see, I have got 
a volume of sermons by one Archbishop Tillotson, and a 
very good book it is. So I translate one of these ser- 
mons into Welsh; and then back again into English ; 
after which Satan himself would not know it again. 

Forcery.—A person on Saturday morning presented 
at the U. S, Bank a check for 16,000 dollars, purporting 
to be drawn by S. & M. Allen. The forgery was well 
executed, but the teller examining it rather closely in 
consequence of the paleness of the ink, the fellow became 
alarmed, and rushed out of the bank, leaving check and 
all behind him. 


The editor of the Hempstead Long Island Enquirer, - 


why witnessed a considerable portion of the misery from 
the wreck of the Mexico, thus closes his account of the 
awful event :-— 

‘When we were there about noon on Wednesday, we 
observed some perpendicular masses of ice on the deck 
of the Mexico, which appeared to us to have been form. 
éd by the sea washing and freezing over the bodies of 
those who had lashed themselves to tho shrouds, until 
they were completely encased in a solid mass of ice. 
Fourteen of the bodies drifted ashore—two of which 
were small children clasped in each other’s arms—truly 
an affecting picture.” 

_Lyman Rathbun, it seéms, has passed through Louis. 
ville, Ky., where four trunks belonging to him have 
been seized and detained, though they had nut been 
opened. Ho has been followed to New Orleans, but not 
overtaken, and as his trunks were found in possession 
of Col, Ferris, of the Texan army, it is believed he has 
gone to that country. 

The assembly of Upper Canada have purchased the 
Welland Canal, and are determined to raise a sufficient 
sum to put it in repair the ensuing spring, and rebuild 
the locks of stone. The assembly thus assume a debt 
of half a million sterling. 

* The Nova Scotian, speaking of the St. Andrew’s din- 
her, recently at Halifax, says:—" There were lots of 
#peeches, songs, and glees, and as if to do hunour to the 
Occasion, the wife of the host was safely delivered of a 
fine child, just as the band was playing “The Campbells 
are coming,” after the health of Sir Colin. The host's 
name was Campbell. 
Fine.—The cotton factory of the Wilder Manufactur. 
ing Company in Leominster, Muss., owned by Messrs. 
race & Gage, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday weck. 
Loss estimated at nine thousand dollars, six thousand 
of which were insured at the Manufacturers’ office in 
Poston. The fire is supposed to have been the work of 
an incendiary. ‘ 

‘A Fast Doa.—There is a belonging. to the con- 
ductor of the train on the Dedham branch road, whieh 
ecompanies the train to and from the city every trip, 
and always keeps a rod or two in advance a} the engine, 
His speed has beén once or twice tried for a mile run, 
. straight line, and he has each time beat the loco- 

ive, 


Awsor Wasninos.—A Milton (Pa,) paper states that 


two men—Jacob Farley, of Lycoming, and John Foust, 
of Union county—were found frozen to death one day 
last week, ‘Tt adds, that the unfortunate men were so 
much intoxicated the night before as to be unable to 
help themselves. 

Tue Girarp Funp.—The income of the Girard estate, 
this year, is $418,000. The greater portion of this vast 
income is appropriated to the endowment of a college, 
Last year $153,000 were expended on the college—a 
building, when finished, that will be without a rival in 
North America, 

Mr. Benjamin Wright, consulting engineer at Rich- 
mond Va. has given his opinion decidedly in favour of 
the plan of the ship canal and basin at that city, pro- 
posed by Mr.C. Ellet, It is to be in the heart of the 
city, ad to connect with the James River canal. 

The ship Norman, of 600 tons, arrived at Pensacola 
Nov. 26th, freighted with iron for the Pensacola and Co- 
lumbus rail road. 

Mr. Bellon Brown, of Manchester, Ontario Co. N. Y. 
has raised, a pig, which when killed at 18 months old, 
weighed 152 pounds. 

The Superior Court of Alabama, at Muscogee, have 

into mourning for Eli S. Shorter, Esq., an eminent 
member of the bar, lately deceased. 


Miss Fortune.—A lady in Vermont named Fortune, | 


recently presented her husband with three fine daughters. 
“ Miss Fortunes come never single.” “. 


Broap Hint.—The Northampton Courier says : “ Peo- 
ple who had occasion to borrow from the wood pile in 
front of this office without our knowledge, will confer a 
favour by returning the same when they have i 
it. A hint must be sufficient. ' 

Gattantry.—The Mobile Rifle Company have adopted 
the daughter of their deseased lieutenant, and they have 
pledged themselves to support and educated her. She is 
said to be very beautiful. 

We are informed, says the Bucks county Intelligencer, 
that Mr. Benjamen James, Jr. of New Britain township, 
raised on one acre of ground the past season, 75 bushels 
of corn, The fact was communicated to us by a a 
man, who assisted in measuring the land, and the 
corn. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a letter recently 
received by the commissioners of Brighton :—* We the 
owners and occupiers of Houses in —— street beg you 
will Lett us have one Gass Light in middle of Sreet for 
there Is Nare a One A tall. 

A pair of silver pitchers are to presented to the Hon. 
Geo. C. Anderson, and Geo. Huyler, U. S. consul at 
Nassau, N. P. for their exertions in behalf of the Texan 
volunteers who were carried in there and tried as pirates, 
and acquitted. 

_The extensive cotton fi of Messrs. John Harris’ 
& Co. at Armryding, near 
stroyed by fire early in November. Loss estimated at 
20,000 pounds. 


Caoutcnouc Tureap.—A very beautiful thread of 


India-rubber may be made by dissolving caoutchouc in 
ether or caoutchoucsin, and pouring the same on water 
or on a flat surface, and by touching it with the finger it 
may be drawn out and wound upon a card in a thread 
which is finer or coarser according to the fluid state of 
solution ; this may be very useful to a variety of manu- 
facturers, 

Rait-Roap rrom New Oreans To THE PaciFic.— 
The New Orleans Standard says, if Texas be annexed tu - 
the United States, five years will not elapse before a com- 
pany will be formed for constructing a rail road from 
Alexandria, on the Red River, through Texas, to the gulf 
of California. Such an inter ication would faci- 
litate the trade of New Orleans with China and the East 
Indies, and the face of the country on the route pro- 

d opposes no obstacles to its construction. The 
ocky Mountains, says the Standard, may be passed by 
a gorge between the 30th and 32nd degree north, re- 
uiring an inclination of the road of no more than one ~ 
‘oot in a hundred. Congress, says the Standard, wouid 


doubtless lend some aid to the construction of such a | 


work. 

Ansence or Minp—the latest instance——A merchant 
of this city lately petitioned one of our banks to discount 
a note.—Buff. Com. 

-A Srrona Ciaim.—At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Exeter Human Society a man claimed a reward for sav- 
ing the life of his wife from drowning ! 


Accipent.—Three persons were lately drowned 


in the branch of Eagle Hollow, one mile anda half above - 


Madison, Ia. The accident occurred in attempting to 4 


cross the creek in a wagon. The persons drowned were 
Mr. Hillis, Mrs. Littlejohn and her grand daughter, a 


child six or seven years old. Fy 


From the Keepsake, for 1837. 
LONDON MISNOMERS. 


From Park Lane to Wapping, by day and by night, 


I’ve many a year been a roamer, . 


And find that no lawyer can London indict; 
Each street every lane’s a misnomer. 

I find Broad street, St. Giles’s a poor narrow nook, 
Battle Bridge is unconscious of slaughter,’ 

Duke’s place cannot muster the ghost of a Duke, 
And Brook street is wanting in water. 


I went to Cornhill for a bushel of wheat, 
And sought it in vain every shop in ; 
The hermitage offer’d a tranquil retreat, 
For the jolly Jack Hermits of Wapping. 
Spring gardens, all wintry, appear on the wane, 
Sun Alley’s an absolute blinder, 
Mount street is level, and Bearbinder Lane 
Has neither a bear nor a binder. 


No football is kick’d up and down in Pall Mall, 
Change Alley alas! never varies, 
The Serpentine River’s a straightened canal, 
Milk street is denuded of dairies. 
Knight’s Bridge, void of tournaments, lies calm and still, 
Butcher Row cannot boast of a cleaver, 
And (though it abuts on his garden) Bay Hill 
Won't give Devon's Duke the bay fever. 


e Oockpit’s the focus of law, not of sport, 

is afflicted with dryness, 

And, spite of its Gearge Street, approach Prince’s 
Is a sorry abode for hia Highness, 

From Baker street North, all the bakers have fled, 
So in verse (not equal to Homer, ) 


cont | 


done using | 


horley, Engiend, was de- 


Lady Delafield has recounted to me the des 


Methinks I have proved what at starting I said, ' 
That London's one mighty misnomer, 


‘Che Confessions 


or 
AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 
: (Concluded.) 

Various were the wishes and hopes that passed through 
my mind during the lingering illness of Mr. Vernon. 
There were days when I longed, absolutely longed, for 
his death ; because I considered that each hour added to _| 
his suffering existence, abridged one from that of Lady 
Mary. I pictured to myself that the first vehemence of 
her grief at his desease being subdued, resignation would 
follow, and lead to the recovery of her-shattered health. 


love, or mourn; and it was reserved for 
lovely creature to instruct me. At other tj 
‘and an- 
gaish of her niece, as her hasband’s approaching dissolu- 
tion seemed to draw nearer, I have prayed, fervently 
prayed, that his life might be prolonged, even though it 
offered an impassable barrier between her I doted on 
and my hopes. 

I had now become an habitué at Grosvenor Square, 
where Lady Delafield had taken up her residence. She 
saw, however, but little of her niece, who never left her 
hujsbapd’s chamber but when she sought her couch for 
an hour’s slumber. I felt an indescribable, though a me- 
laiacholy, pleasure, in being thus almost an inmate in the 
house of her I loved. Lady Delafield clung to me with 
all the helplessness of age. I was the person to be con- 
sulted on all emergencies, and in whose patient ear 
all her griefs were to be poured. Frequently did she 
ac knowledge her vbligations to me, and say, that I was 
nccessary to her very existence ; that, without me, she 
co uld not have borne up against the troubles, present and 
pr ospective, that menaced her; and that she considered 
me as one of her family. How has my foolish heart 
be at with vague hopes, at hearing such words! They 
en gendered the delusive idea, that, at some remote pe- 
ti: od, when informed by her aunt of my unceasing atten- 
tic ns, I might be permitted, as a friend, to console Lady 
Mary ; and from friendship to love, I fancied the distance” 
n: t insuperable. 

_ Thus, unworthy as I was, my kindness to her aged 
r afative, thé friend of my dear mother, had-fts source 
only in selfishness. It was true, that I hardly dared 
i magine that I could ever become more than a friend to 
}uady Mary ; but to be even this, would be to be blessed 
leyond all that I had ever yet experienced, and, as the 
\verse says, 


“ None without Hope e’er loved the brightest fair, 
For Love will hope, when Reason would despair.” 


fio hope presented me indistinct, but delicious, visions, ; 
n ever, never to be realised. I loved to sit on the chairs, | 


or’ recline on the sofa, which had been pressed by her; 
all the objects in the rooms on which her eyes had ever 
re sted, possessed a charm for me: the very atmosphere 
of the apartment seemed impregnated wita a fragrance 
th at breathed of her; and I was only tranquil when be- 
ne ath her roof. I have felt abashed and humiliated when 
L ady Delafield heaped commendations on my domestic 
h. ibits and sedentary tastes; and, above all, on the dis- 
in terested devotion of my time and comfort to Aer. 

The good old lady little imagined that I was the slave 
to an ungovernable and unhallowed passion, and that all 
m y attentions to her proceeded from selfish motives. She 
ta!\ked incessantly of her niece; a subject on which I 
co uld have listened for ever. She related a thousand in- 
ci jents connected with her infancy and girlhood, all 
ca! culated to rivet still more closely the chain that bound 
me to her. How have I writhed in the pangs of jealousy, 
wlien she has dwelt, with prolixity, on the passionate 


att.achment of Lady Mary to her husband; and how | 
he.ve I endeavoured ta lead her to revert to the period ‘ 
altecedent to her niece’s“knowledge of him. On one || 
occasion—I shall never forget it—she observed to me | 
that she often thought I seemed formed for Lady Mary. j 
,” she said, “ the same love of home and | 


“ We 
quiet.” I felt the blood rush to my very temples. “ And 
yet,” continued she, “ perhaps you might not have liked 
each other ; for similarity of tastes does not always beget 
affection. I remember, that when I asked Mary, the 
day after you were presented to me, if she did not think 
you good looking?” (how my heart throbbed), “ She 
replied that she had not observed you sufficiently to 
judge.” 

How did this speech wound me! Never did vanity 


receive a more severe check. Lady Delafield probably : 


observed my mortification, for she resumed : 


“ The second time we met you, Mary assented tomy 


remark, that yours was a good countenance.” 


Then, she had remarked me; and my appearance had ; 


not displeased her! Here was subject for joy; and 
Hope once more spread its wings, and soared into the 


| future. 


Mr. Vernon had now lingered on for six weeks, si 
bl :ssed weeks, as his admirable wife called them; for, 
dviring that period, she had taught him to look to an- 
ot. ber world, for that happiness promised to the repentant 
si nner. But the mandate had gone forth ; death was not 
to be cheated of his prey; and Mr, Vernon expired in 
th e arms of his wife, blessing her with his latest breath. 

Prepared as we considered Lady Mary to be, for this 
calamity, she soon sank under it; and a few weeks saw 
hier borne to the grave, that so lately received the mortal 
remains of him she loved so well. 

Though years, long years, have elapsed since I saw 
her deposited in the tomb, my recollection of the appal- 


ling spectacle, is at this moment as vivid'as though it had 
occurred but yesterday. 
What J suffered, those only caw know, who, 


centered all feelings, all hopes, im one passion, behold the 


object of it snatched for ever frem their view. I mourned 
her long and deeply ;—bot why dwell on this painfal 
theme? She died, unknowing that she left on earth a 
heart that would long bleed for her loss; and F had not 
even the consolation of thinking: that she would have 
pitied the attachment she had inspired. 

_ Shortly after her death, her aunt gave me the follow- 


| ing verses, written by Lady Mary, a few days subse~ 


quent to the interment her 
THE MOURNER. 


‘ I saw thee when: Death hover’d nigh, 
struggling groan and sigh, . 
Whieh e’en in memiry haunts me now. 
I saw the lips, all: pale and chill, 
Where words of -love were wont to dwell,’ 
And felt a pang my bosom. thrill, oe 
That words can never, never tell. 


And when the fearful strife was o’er, 
When: lite had fled, and hope: was gone,, 
I thy dear face once more— 
face which still I gaze upon. 


I thought how soon the cold, dark grave 
Would hide thee from my tearful-eye, 

And, frighted, shrank from. life; to crave 
In that chill tomb with thee to lie., 


I call’d thee by fond names of love, fad 
Names that were wont to charm thine:ear ; 

But nought the ear of Death could: move, 
And heedless fell each burning tear. : 


Tears fell in streams. upon thy brow, 
As my pale lips to thine were press’d ;, 
Bat, ah! those lava showers had now | 
No power to break thy marble rest.. 


Within the coffin’s narrow bound 


3 


Thy cold remains soon were laid’; ; 


Ah ! worse than death, was the harsh sound 
_, The closing of that coffin made. 


‘ Why did I live beyond that hour 
: When “all the life of life ie fled 2” 
Existence, fearful is thy power, | ’ 
Who lingerest still, when hope is dead.! 
When had perused them, eould not refrain froux 
feeling, that it was better she had not been left to drag 
on an existence whieh the loss of bim she had so. fond 


loved, must have for ever embittered = and I ceased ko ~~ 
delude myself amy longer with the hope, that a heartse 


devoted as: hers: had been, eould ever have found conséla- 
(ion in a second attachment. : 
Pity induced me to continue to poor Lady Delafield 
the attentions, that a selfish motive first led me to pay 
her. She survived her niece but a year; and, dying» 
bequeathed to me the portrait now before me, which I 
have preserved with a religious eare. When I have 
since heard some heartless coxcomb, or witless worldling, 
pronounce woman to be incapable of a lasting attach. 
ment, I have turned from them with scorn, to think of 
Lady Mary Vernon; whose love neither neglect, un- 
kindoess, nor even death itself, could change, and who 
followed the object of, her attachment to: the grave from 
which she evuld not savé him. : 


MY FOURTH LOVE. 
What! (E fancy I hear some indignant fair_one say), 
van he again have loved? and has the pure flame, kindled 
by the beawtifwl and suinted Mary, been profaned by some 

unworthy suceessor te her plaee, in his heart? : 
Alas! it was even so: the gricf, I thought indestruct- 
ible, passed away, like alb other things in this sublunary 
world, fadimg day by day, until nothing of it was heft but 
a tender meluncholy, like the softened feeling that a 
summer’s twilight produces on the mind; of, like the 


memory of ear youth, when that joyous season of life hag/ z 


long departed. Lady Mary wus not forgotten. Oh! no; 
but she was regarded by me as a vision, beautiful, evan- 
escent, and indistinet, something to be reeusred to in 
solitude amd in prayer, but too pure, too sacred for ‘this 
work-o’-day world. In a few months, I blush to say how 
few, I again mingled with the busy erowd; ‘the time- 
killers, whe tremble at death, yet find that the frail and 


uncertain tenure by which existence is held, passes not ~ 


rapidly enough, and therefore try to accelerate its speed 


by all the means in their power. I again frequented my — 


old haunts, the clnbs ; was a regular equestrian in Hyde 
Park, and looked in at most of the fashionable routs and) 
balls of the season. 
Mothers, aunts, and married sisters, honoured me with 
no small portion of their attention. My fortane was 
magnified into more than double its actual amount, and 
I was looked on as that most coveted of all bipeds, a 
marrying man, a good parti, or prize, in the lottery of . 
wedlock, which it behoved all prudent spinsters to endea- 
vour to secure. The lesson I had received from Arabella 
“Wilton, had made a forcible impression on my'mind. I 
was now prone to suspect that it was my fortune, and 
not myself, that attracted the attentions I received; and 
I turned with disgust from every unmarried woman who 
‘said a eivil thing, or extended a gracious smile to me, 
viewing her as a designing speculatress, who was think- 
ing only of pin-money, jewels, and all the et ceteras that 
my wealth could furnish. I hardly know which is the 
most objectionable character of the two, the man whose 
vanity misleads him into faneying that every woman who 
bestows upon him a kind word or smile is smitten with 
him; -or he, who suspects that his fortune gives him 
irresistible claims on th@ attention of the sex. Vanity is, 
a primitive weakness ; but suspicion is a failing acquired 


by that worldly windon, which fow over attained except iil 


at the price of this mean vice, 


a 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


intuitive fear of the interested motives of 
mmarried women, I sought the society of those who, if 
less interested, were not less interesting,—I inean the 
married, And ‘here, “I ¢ould a tale unfold.” — But no, 
Jet. me forbear, and leave my, bonnes fortunes to 
imagination of my.readers. 
 \ At this period I was presented to Lady Elmscourt, one 
of ‘the reigning belles of the day, thoogh ae the French 
+ would say, un peu passée. The time which had elapsed 
since her.diploma of beauty had been conferred upon her 
‘ seemed to have set upon it the stamp of universal concur- 
Nobody could question the authenticity of charms, 
aeknowledged during twenty years; hence, her reputation 
‘for loveliness passed current, long after the attractions 
Gast had sequired it hed lost their lustre. 
attention was'drawh towards her, at the period to 
figs which I am now recurring, not merely by ber beauty, 
though that might have excused the thraldom of wiser 
~ heads than mine, bat by a certain air of sentiment that 
"pervaded her countenance ; and which, if it amounted not 
. ° Quite to melancholy, possessed all the softness and charm 
v3 which a gentle pensiveness never fails to lend a handsome 
+ Woman in the eyes of a man who has known a disap- 
‘% pointment of the heart. Lady Elmscourt, however, was 
“seven then arrived at that age, when to guess the precise 
nomber of lustres she had numbered becomes a difficult 
j "task; admirers always diminishing one, if not two, and 
the world in general, and friends in particular, adding an 
equal number. 
i , - She insinuated, or implied, for what well-bred woman 
” * eves does more on such subjects, that she was thirty-three, 
~~. “This acknowledgement was made by references to epochs, 
Z when she was, as she said, quite a child; or to others, 
~ when: she first came out. Fler cheek had fest none of its 
bloom, perhaps it had increased rather than diminished 
ee: the brightness of its hue; for it wore a certain fixed, 
'- though still a fine red, that never appears before maturity 
“has for some years replaced the delicate and evanescent 
» tints which belong only to youth. 
Her eyes were as brilliant, but tess pellucid than 
formerly ; her hair as glossy, but much less profuse in 
its wavy tresses; and her rounded charms approached 


that dreaded degree of embonpoint, which indicates the 
motherly as well as the matronly character. Certain © 

_slight lines, s0 slight as tobe almost imperceptible, around 

“the eyes, and a protuberance of the skin beneath them, — 

Pia furnished the envious with preofs that, as they coarsely 
remarked, though she thad le chair de poule, she yet was | 
no chicken. But imposing as was all this evidence, it 

* failed.to convince me that she was other than a very - 
» . deautiful and captivating woman, more especially in a 
|. well-lighted ballroom, or in the softened shade of her own 

» boudoir. It is only rendering justice to her taste to add, 
that she seldom allowed the garish sun to shine on her 
charms, or submitted herself, unveiled, to the dangerous — 

-ordeal of broad daylight. 

Blessed with an indulgent husband, a lange fortune, 
*. and uninterrupted good health, what could be the cause |, 
~~ of the apparent melancholy of Lady Elmscourt? This 
“ question { asked myself more than once; and its solution 
not only piqued my curiosity, but excited my interest. 
A little discrimination on my part might have easily led 
to a discovery of the source of her chagrin. But, I was 
never remarkable for being quick-sighted to the defects 
of fa handsome woman; and in this precise case was 
illing to invest with the ennobling halo of sentiment, a 
yocaiechy which originated but in weakness of mind. 
Lady Elmscourt was mourning over her departed 
= youth, and departing beauty; the gradual desertion of 
which few women are philosophical enough to behold 
‘with resignation or equanimity. Nor can we blame this 
regret, when we consider how much we foster their 
vanity; and encourage the culpable notion, that youth 
andthe charms of person are their surest, if not best, 
claims on our attachment. 

My acquaintance with Lady Elmscourt had ripened 
into intimacy; each interview rendering me still more 
the slave to her waniiig charms. I looked on them with 
the same feelings with which we regard the setting sun 
—a deep admiration for the brilliant, but fading, beauty 
mingling with melancholy at the recollection that its 

oe. loveliness is- fleeting away, and will soon be irrevocably 
Test. 

"© Wetalked sentiment, that rail-road to the heart; agreed 
‘on the insufficiency of the pleasures of a frivolous, or, to 
use what might be called its synonyme, a fashionable life, 
to fill up “ the void left aching in the heart.” In all these 
conversations we were, of course, as incomprehensible 

‘ and diffuse as sentimentalists usually are ; retaining only 
the impression that we were superior to the herd around 
us, and that it was this superiority which rendered us 

be wahepey by unfitting us for a contact with them. 

Lady Elmscourt talked, as I thought eloquently, of the 

ry of ancongenial minds, misunderstood feelings, and 

crushed sympathies. No definite accusation against her 
liege lord was ever uttered, unless it were in the avowal, 
and it was made in bitterness of feeling, that he had no 
“taste for amatory poetry ; laughed, yes, positively laughed, 

at Shenstone’s charming pastorals; preferred Dryden and 

“ Pope to the exquisite translations of the Persian Hafiz; 
a= and had a detestation for French romances. [I confess 
ig that in my heart I felt a warmer sympathy with the 
literary taste of the husband, than with that of the wife. 
But this dissimilarity of sentiment I carefully concealed 
from her, leaving her, with the usual hypocrisy of my sex, 
to imagine, that I considered all who could differ with her 
in opinion, as mere senseless clods of earth, and herself a 
portion of its fine porcelain, fit only to pass into delicate 
hands. 

She talked of the misfortune of marrying while yet a 
child; such, she more than insinuated, had been her fate; 
and now (and here she looked unutterable things), while 
Aer heart retained all its freshness, the lover of her youth 
had degenerated into the husband. Life had lost all its 
illusions; and she was—not happy. 

When a woman acknowledges to an admirer that she 
is not happy, there is but one course left for him to 

which is to swear that he is miserable, and that 
he loves madly, hopelessly ; taking most artful care that 
she shall infer from his looks and tones, as well as from 
his speech, that she is the object of this hopeless passion. 

Women like to inspire hopeless passions ; for, even the — 
most mundane of the sweet sex always retain some 
portion of the pristine romance of their characters; just 
Se as flowers, though withered and faded, still retain some 
faint remnant of their native perfume. 

I had made some progress in a declaration of this kind; 

exaggerating the admiration I felt for her into a passion, 


_worthy the hero of a French melodrame. During this 


thapsody she looked half pleased, half ashamed; just as a 
woman, who is weak but not vicious, may be supposed to 
look, when she has by her own folly drawn .on herself 


"the insult I was now offering; -an insult which every 


woman authorises, when she is so unthinking and in- 
delicate as to repose a questionable confidence in the 
breast of a stranger. And here let me warn my female 
readers, that such confidences are invariably considered 
as direct advances on their parts. 

I was in the midst of my passionate avowal of tender- 
ness, when the door was suddenly opened, and in walked 
avery good-looking, gentlemanly, middle-aged man, with 
& most prepossessing countenance. By the by, I have 
often been struck by the extraordinary disparity of ap- 
pearance between men of a certain age, and their better 
halves, who generally look like the elder daughters, or 
younger sisters of their Jiege lords, though they are nearly 
of the same age. The husband presents his bald front, 
from which the locks that once adorned it have long re- 
ceded, growing “ fine by degrees, and beautifully less,” 
until only a few lingering locks, of mingled hue, remain; 
while the wife presents her head, shaded by glossy 
Tinglets, or silken braids, as profuse, nay more so, than 
when she was indebted for such ornaments to nature, and 
not to her coiffeur. 

But to quit this digression, and resume my narrative. 
Lady Elmscourt seemed for a moment embarrassed ; and 
no wonder, for there is something peculiarly steinging to 
a well-bred woman, in being interrupted, in the midst of 
alove scene. Quickly, however, recovering her presence 
of mind, she presented me to the unconscious intruder on 


‘her privacy, who was no other than her husband. After 


the usual civilities, he turned to her, and suid: 

“I am come, my love, to ask a favour of you. The 
Duke of Ancaster has lent me his box at Covent Garden, 
for this evening, and I wish to take Emily to the play. 
I know you dislike going; but will you let me be her 
chaperon ?” 

“Why, really,” replied Lady Elmscourt, “I do ot 
approve of her frequenting theatres—I think the practice 
of permitting young people to appear at such places, 
highly reprehensible.” 

“ But, my dear,” said her lord, dujmasiogly, “ Emily, 
is not quite so young as all that. Why let me see, she 
will be——” 

“Oh! pray, say no more,” interrupted Lady Elms. 
court; “if you have set your heart on taking her, and 
she desires to go, I cannot refuse my consent; for I hate 


disappointing young people.” 


“ Why, my dear,” rejoined her lord, “to hear you 
speak, one would imagine Emily to be a child. You 


_ forget how old she is; and that, in a short time, she will 


be ” 
“ Well, well,” again interrupted Lady Elmscourt, 
preventing him from finishing the sentence, “if you 


4 _ Feally intend her to go, you had better ring the bell, and 


| have her told to hold herself in readiness.” 
I took my leave, fancying, as I gave a parting glance 


| to Lady Elmscourt, and marked the expression of dis- 


content which clouded her brow, that she looked at least 
ten years older than when I entered her boudoir. Vanity 
whispered that this discontent arose from her mortifica- 
tion at my hearing that she had a daughter who was, 
as Lord Elmscourt emphatically expressed it, no ‘longer 
a child. Still, however flattering might be the cause, its 
effects on her countenance served to disenchant me 
exceedingly : we men, being so egregiously eelfish, that 
we are more disposed to find fault with than to pity 
the evils to which we ourselves give rise. I once heard 
an acquaintance of mine lament that his wife looked 
extremely ugly, when jealous; never reflecting that his 
conduct exposed her to the passion, and its uneimbellish- 
ing transformation. 

When I met Lady Elmscourt at a soirée, the evening 
of the day alluded to, looking as blooming as ever, her 


_ dark eyes sparkling with vivacity, and her rich red lips 


opening with continual smiles, I forgot that I had 
thought her un peu passée in the morning, and became 
more assiduous than ever. The general admiration she 
excited among the men, enchanced the power of her 
attractions in my eyes, and perhaps really increased 
them ; for, a coquettish woman, and she certainly was.of 
that genus, always looks more captivating when she 
sees that she is admired. Never had Lady Elmscourt 
been more fascinating and encouraging—perhaps the 
words might pass for synonymes—at leastyin the voca- 
bulary of a vain man. She smiled on me, as I fancied, 
with peculiar sweetness; but, I dare be sworn, that half 
a dozen of my contemporary coxcombs entertained the 
same impression of the smile which sne bestowed on 
them. 

She asked me where I intended to pass the autumn; 
a question which, with my usual fatuity, I considered to 
denote a more than common interest in my move- 
ments; consequently, my reply was the expression of a 
wish, that wherever I might be, I trusted it would be at 
some place which would admit of my sometimes en- 
joying the happiness of her society. She looked rather 
embarrassed at this speech, but not displeased; and I 
began to flatter mye on the easy conquest I had 
achieved. 

“Where do you pass ‘the autumn ?” asked I, de. 
termined to pursue the course our conversation had 
taken. 

“We go to Elmscourt Park in July, and shall be 
stationary there for some time,” replied Lady Elms- 
court. 

“ Is not Elmscourt Park near Alawich 2” demanded I. 

“ Yes, within a few miles,” was the answer. 

“ Then, I shall certainly accept an invitation in your 
neighbourhood, often pressed on me,” said I, “ and trust 
I may hope to see you.” 

I threw into my looks and manner as much meaning 
as I could, while making this speech ; and she appeared, 
if not pleased, at least not offended, by its freedom. She 
wore a bouquet of flowers, which furnished me with an 
opportunity of addressing to her one of the countless 
silly compliments for which flowers supply the theme; 
and which are as fade as are generally the objects that 
suggest them. I declared my envy of the position of 
hers, and my desire to possess them. 

* You are really too bad, Mr. Lyster,” said she, “ and 
I must not listen to you.” 

Now, when a lady tells a gentleman that, “ he is too 
bad,” he is apt to construe her assertion into a sort of 
avowal, that he is not bad enough ; and consequently, I 
was preparing to repeat some of the numberless plati- 
tudes which fashionable men utter to frivolous women, 


group who were conversing at a little distance. I fol- 
lowed her, and caught her eyes, which avoided not the 
encounter of mine; but met and sustained it with an 
earnest softness which I should be sorry to see my wife, 
if 1 had one, exhibit to any man. 

When the soirée was over, [ conducted her to her 
carriage : her small hand shrank not from the pressare 
of mine; nay, I thought, but it might be only fancy, that 
hers returned it, as she placed in it the coveted bouquet. 
How slight a circumstance can change the whole cur- 
rent of our thoughts and feelings! As her carriage 
drove away, I raised the flowers to my lips; their odour 
brought back to memory the dropped bouquet of the lost, 
the lovely Lady Mary, and all the sensations Yor I 
that evening experienced. 

“ She,” thought I, “ would not have given me her bou- 
quet. _ Never could I have presumed to breath an unhal- 
lowed vow in her chaste ear. Her eye would never have 
met the gaze of mine with answering tenderness. No! 
no! Mary was a pure, a spotless, as well as a lovely, 
woman 

And, as these thoughts rushed through my mind, I 
threw the bouquet from me with disdain; for its late 
owner had lost so much by a comparison with the sainted 
Lady Mary, that her power over my imagination was at 
an end; and I scorned myself for having yielded to her 
witchery. If women knew how much of their empire 
they lose by weak or guilty concessions, policy would 
supply the place of modesty ; and men would not so fre- 
quently be furnished with food for the encouragement of 
dishonourable hopes, and the gratification of inordinate 
vanity. 

A gay supper party at my club, in the society of some 
six or eight young roués, of fashionable notoriety, dis- 
pelled the melancholy which my reminiscences of Lady 
Mary had excited; and the frequent bampers of cham- 
pagne, aided by the libertine compliments lavished by 
my companions on the personal attractions of Lady 
Elmscourt, revived my admiration for her. Men are so 
weak as to be always influenced by the admiration of 
other men for a woman: and many an embryo passion 
that might never have been blown into a flame, and 
many a nearly extinct one, have been rekindled by 
an accidental commendation of her of whom we have 


hitherto either thought but slightly, or have ceased to 


think with pleasure. A sure proof, this, that vanity is, 
in most cases, the principal fascination in the love affairs 
of men. Had my passion for Lady Elmscourt been a 
sincere one, I could not have borne to have listened to 
the free, the libertine compliments, paid to her person ; 
but as it was, they gratified my amour propre, and piqued 
me to persevere in my attentions to her. 

I commenced my route to her house on the next day, 
with an unoccupied heart; but with a head filled with 
the flattering eulogiums which my gay companions had 
bestowed upon her beauty. They thought her a conquest 
worthy of contesting, and that she evidently encouraged 
my attentions; consequently, every word or glance of 
hers was now remembered “as proof as strong as holy 
writ,” of her tendresee for me; and, therefore, pour pas- 
ser le temps, I was willing to devote to her the idle hours 
that had latterly hung heavy on my hands. To get rid 
of them, and excite the envy and jealousy of my com. 
panions, were desirable objeets ; objects which generally 


“furnish the chief motives in the liaisons which men of 


fashion form. So, reflection faite, as I have said, I bent 
my course towards Lady Elmscourt’s the next day, at 
the usual hour. 

This interview, after the flirtation of the previous 
night, must, I felt, lead to a definite understanding 
between us. I had gone too far to recede ; and her en- 
couragement of my advances had been too decided, to 
leave her an excuse for repelling me. All this I thought 
over, without a pulse beating quicker, or one illusion of 
love warming my heart. I reflected on my position, 
and its probable results, as calmly as if a liaison with a 
married woman was not a crime, involving the parties 
in danger, sin, and shame, and laying up sorrow and re- 
morse for the future. 

This indifference, perhaps, partially arose from having 
witnessed the frequency of similar delinquencies in the 
society in which I lived; and the feeling, or rather the 
utter want of all feelings, which the man of fashion al- 
ways habitually exhibits in his liaisons. 

In pessing through Grosvenor square, my attention 
was excited by a shriek, if the most harmonious sound 
of alarm, that ever met my ears, might be called by so 
unmusical an appellation: I turned, and observed a young 
female endeavouring to disengage herself from a large 
Newfoundland dog, that jumped on her with more ani- 
mation than violence, he evidently being in play. A 
matronly looking lady was using her efforts to force the 
dog uway ; but he pertinaciously continued to jump on 


| the young lady, to the discomfiture of her robe, as well 
_ as of her person. To run to her rescue, and drive her 
| canine admirer away, was the work of a moment; but 
» her large bonnet became untied in the struggle, and fell 
| from her head, leaving exposed to my ardent gaze one 
. of the loveliest faces I ever beheld. She might have 


served as a model for a Hebe; youth and health lending 
all their charms to a countenance marked by a perfect 
regularity of features, joined to a matchless complexion, 


| Eyes blue, and, by her alarm, suffused with tears, con- 


vinced me, for the first time, of the truth of the old poeti- 


' cal simile, which compared such eyes to “ violets bathed 


in dew;” lips like divided cherries, and cheeks that 
shamed the rose, with hair of chestnut. brown, emulating 
the tendrils of the vine in its wavy spiral curls, and the 
softness and gloss of the finest silk in its texture, with 
gently curved brows, and long eye-lashes, of the darkest 
hue, completed the picture of the lovely creature who 
stood before me. 

I could have gazed on her for ever, but I was recalled 
to a sense of propriety, by the stern look of the elderly 
lady ; who, having coldly thanked me, and arranged the 
discomposed robe of the young beauty, led her off in 
another direction. 

I stood as. if tronsfixed to the spot, gazing after them, 
half, ay, more than half, tempted to follow the route they 
had taken, but checked by the repelling looks of the ma- 
tron. Whocould they be? I would have given hun- 
dreds to have discovered ; but, as I had left my groom 
and horses at the top of Brook street, I had no means of 
tracing their abode, unless I chose to follow them myself. 
I was, however, so near the house of Lady Elmscourt, 
that I decided on entering, determined to ascertain if 
she knew any of her youthful neighbours who answered 
to the description of my beautiful incognita. 

She received mg with her most winning smiles, yet 


showing just as much feminine embarrassment as was 
requisite to remind me that she had not forgotten my 
advances the previous night, and, as I thought, to induee 
a repetition of them. Nothing forces a man to commit 
himself so much as a woman’s betraying that she ex. 
pects him so to do, I entered her house with every 
thought fixed on another, and totally oblivious of the love 
specches I had so recently addressed to her; but, her 
ostentatious consciousness of her recollection of them 
brought them all vividly before me; and, like a fool, 
I now resumed the same tone of tenderness. "I'were 
idle to repeat my fade compliments and protestations of 
attachment; and her sentimental temporising, whieh 
found expression in some such original and incoherent 
phrases as the following -—“ It was TONG. FOR she hnew 
it was very wrong, to listen to me ;” an opinion in which 
I perfectly coincided. “ Friends we might be, and she 
hoped we always should be ; honour, and virtue did not 
prohibit this; but more than friends we never could be 
to each other. She had duties to perform, duties of a 
wife and a mother; and though she esteemed me” (la. 
dies always esteem their admirers), “ I must talk te her 
no more of love.” 

Her repulses, if much they might be called, were so 
gentle as to encourage rather than rebuke me; all that 
she said being only what every woman, similarly si- 
tuated, thinks it convenable to say on these occasions ; 
occasions that had never occurred, had not their own 
levity and coquetry induced them ; for, no man, who is 
not a fool, will ever hazard a declaration of love to a mar- 
ried womon, who has not previously given him encou- 
ragement. She, however, who has listened to an avowab 
of illicit passion, even though she rejects it, has sullied - 
the pristine purity of her mind; and never was there 
more truth than in the line— 


© We comen tes whe be denied.” 


I was pouring forth my asseverations of passion, when 
the door flew suddenly open, and my beautiful incognita 
stood before me, uttering— 

h! dear mother, pardon this abruptness, but I was 
so frightened, and I feared some one might alarm you by 
telling you of my panic.” 

At this moment, her eyes fell on my face ; and a beau- 
tiful blush proved her recognition of me. 

“ But this gentleman has doubtless informed you of 
all,” continued she, “ for he it was who rescued me from 
the dog.” 

I would willingly have laid down my life for the kind 
look that accompanied this hurried speech, and the sweet 
blush that preceded it; for, I was already in love, yes, 
positively in love, with this charming creature, to whose 
mother, five minutes before, I had been offering my 
vows. At this moment Lord Elmscourt entered the 
salon, and having met in the ante-room the dume de com- 
pagnie, who had witnessed the attack of the dog, she re- 
lated the circumstance to him, attaching more importance 
to it than it deserved. He embraced his daughter, who 
having pointed me out to him as her deliverer, he was 
vehement in his expression of thanks. 

Lady Elmscourt seemed embarrassed, and not un- 
conscious of my evident admiration of her daughter, 
near to whose youthful charms hers sank into shade so 
completely, as to be wholly eclipsed. That she loved 
her was evident ; but that she was anxious to keep her in 
the back ground, was quite as apparent; and, to an un- 
concerned spectator, which I, however, was not, it would 
have been an amusing study to have observed, how much 
of the mother was forgotten in the pretensions of the 
handsome woman, jealous of a rival to her charms, even 
though that rival was found in her own child. 

“ You had better retire to your room, my dear Emily,” 
said Lady Elmszourt, “and repose yourself. You are 
still agitated from your recent alarm.” 

“ She must not, however, depart without thanking her 
champion,” said her father. “Go, my love, and shake 
hands with Mr. Lyster,” and he led her towards me, 
covered with blushes. 

She held out a hand—oh ! what a hand! small, plump, 
dimpled, and fair, as ever met the light. Not the dull, 
dead white, produced by the constant use of almond 
paste, cold cream, and half a hundred other cosmetics ; 
not that opaque white which marks the generality of fine 
ladies’ hands, and indicates the want of circulation, 
arising from——idleness. No, hers was so heautifully 
and delicately tinted with a pale pink, that it looked like 
the interior of a maiden blush rose. The exquisite little 
hand fluttered in mine, like a frightened bird in the grasp 
of a rude schoolboy ; yet it lingered a moment there too, 
while she bestowed on me one eloquent glance of gra- 
titude, that spoke more than words; though they were 
not wanting, as, resuming some portion of her native 
dignity, she gracefully and graciously uttered her thanks. 
Her father then led her to the door, and I seized my hat, 
and rétreated ; dreading to find myself, even for a moment, 
alone with the mother, while every pulse of my heart 
was beating for the daughter. 

“TI hope, Mr. Lyster,” said Lord Elmscourt, “that 
you have no engagement for to-morrow, and that you 
will give us the pleasure of seeing you at dinner.” 

Though I had an engagement, I hesitated not to 
accept his invitation, that I might again behold Lady 
Emily. I left the house as much in love as if I had never 
experienced the passion before ; and, vain fool that I was, 
ready as ever to believe that the object of my passion 
was already disposed to share it. 

Love is, I think, like fever, one severe attack leaves 
the patient subject to relapses through youth; and each 
succeeding one renders him more weakened, and, conse- 
quently, more exposed to future assaults. 

I thought of Emily every hour through the rest of the 
day, and naturally enough dreamed of her at night. I 
counted the time wjth, i:apatience until I could present 
myself at Grosverior square; and at last ascended the 
stairs of her father’s mansion, agitated by hope and fear, 
as each of these passions alternately suggested the chances 
for or against my seeing her. I found Lord Elmscourt 
in the drawing-room alone, and received a most cordial 
welcome from him. 

“ I have been endeavouring,” said he, “to prevail of 
Lady Elmscourt to permit Emily to dine with us to-day; 
as we have only yourself and two of our country neigh- 
bours, who have known her since her birth; but mf 
efforts have been unavailing. She will, join us 
at dessert, which she always does when we are en pelit 
comitté ;” and he rubbed his hands joyfully, as if ia 
anticipation of the pleasure of seeing her. 

He seemed to have an instinctive feeling that 3 had 
taken a lively interest in her; and that her presence? 
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would have been as agreeable to me as to him. Lady 
Elmscourt entered the room, attired with even more than 
usual care; but, in spite of the elegance and studied 
effort of her toilette, it struck me that she looked more 


_ fanée than I had ever observed her to look before. I re- 


marked the strong resemblance between her and her 
lovely daughter; a resemblance so disadvantageous to 
her ladyship, that it at once reminded the beholder of 
that which she evidently took much pains to make them 
forget, namely, her age. 

The two country neighbours were very similar to the 
generality of that genus. They ate considerably, and 


talked eternally of country affairs: of commons to be in- - 


closed, packs of hounds to be given up, and other, to me, 
equally interesting topics, At last, one of them remarked 
how exceedingly well her ladyship was looking, “ quite 
as well, indeed, as if she had not a grown daughter to 
bring out.” 

This observation occasioned an increase of colour in 
the cheek of Lady Elmscourt ; but, I scarcely need add, 
the blash contained more of anger than of pleasure. 
They were continually referring to circumstances that 
had formerly occurred; reminding Lady Elmscourt, that 
such, or such, an event, took place about seventeen years 
ago, just after the period of Lady Emily’s birth. Then, 
one of them perfectly remembered the illumination in 
the village of Elmscourt at that epoch; while the other 
quite as vividly recollected, that, at the country ball the 
year before, he had had the honour of opening the ball 
with her ladyship. 

She was evidently discomposed at their mal-d-propos 
reminiscences; and suffered under the infliction to which 
her vanity and assumption of juvenility exposed her. 
But her turmentors seemed totally unconscious that she 
did not derive as much satisfaction as themselves, from 
their diverting recollections of the past. 

Dinner over, and the dessert placed on the tabley Lord 
Elmscourt desired the groom of the chambers to inform 
Lady Emily that she was expected in the salle a manger. 
I felt my heart beat quicker at this message, and was 
conscious that I was exhibiting my discomposure, as I 
caught the eye of Lady Elmscourt fixed on me, with, as 
I thought, a scrutinising glance. 

The servant quickly returned, saying that Lady Emily 
was not quite well, and had retired to bed. I fancied 
that I perceived a smile of malicious triumph on Lady 
Elmscourt’s face, as she regarded me, noting, as I dare 
be sworn she did, an expression of deep disappointment 
on my countenance, Already a romance was composed 
in my imagination: Emily, the beauteous Emily, was its 
heroine, and my unworthy self its hero. The mother 
in love with me, and suspicious.of her daughter, com- 
plicated, and gave interest to, the plot; my beloved and I 
were to be exposed to all the machinations of jealousy ; 
and this prevention of Lady Emily’s presence at the des- 
sert, was the first active step of the drama. 

“ Did you know that Emily was ill, my dear?” asked 
the alarmed father. “ It is very strange ; for I saw her 
ashort time before I descended to the drawing-room, 
and she appeared in perfect health. I must really go and 
see what is the matter with her ;” and apologising to us 
for his absence, he left the room. 

The country neighbours seized that opportunity of 
discussing the probability of an approaching dissolution 
of parliament, a probability in those days as often anti- 
cipated by the persons who desircd it, as in these. 

Lady Elmscourt, in a soto voce, asked me if I did not 
admire Lady Emily ? 

The question embarrassed me, for I dared not say how 
much I admired her; and a cold assent would have ap- 
peared hypocritical. I was sure that Lady Elmscourt 
was narrowly examining my countenance during the in- 
terrogation ; for, though I did not see that her eyes were 
on me, yet I felt that they were; and this consciousness 
added to my confusion. 

I was relieved by the entrance of Lord Elmscourt 
leading in triumph his lovely daughter, her eyes spark- 
ling with animation, and her cheeks blooming with the 
roses of health ; and the glad smile that played round her 
lips, I took to be an unequivocal symptom of her pleasure 
at seeing me. I could not forbear stealing a look at her 
mother ; and though it was but the glance of a moment, 
I discovered dissatisfaction, nay, more than that merely 
negative feeling, portrayed on her countenance ; at least, 
such was my uncharitable conclusion. 

“Well, for once I have defeated the mancovres of 
Mrs. Villiers,” suid our host, rubbing his hands with an 
air of great satisfaction. “I was sure Emily was not 
ill; and equally sure that she was longing to be with us.” 

Lady Elmscourt positively blushed, an irrefragable 
proof, as my vanity whispered, that the manauvre of 
keoping Lady Emily from us, was hers, and not Mrs, 
Villiers’. 

“ Emily, here are your old friends, Sir John Belton, 
Mr. Thorold, and your new friend, Mr. Lyster. They 
are each and all glad to see you, 1 can answer for it: 
Mr. Lyster especially, if, as I believe, it be true, that we 
always like those whom we have served. I am not 
casuist enough to know whether the obliged entertain the 
same feeling; but, I think too well of my Emily to 
suspect her of ingratitude. So, I take for granted, that 
she is as glad to see Mr. Lyster as he evidently is to see 
her.” 

Icould not resist stealing a louk at Lady Emily at 
this observation, and was vain enough to be delighted at 
perceiving her cheeks suffused with blushes. Her eyes, 
too, were cast down with a pretty embarrassment, that 
lent her new charms, and called forth a remark from the 
obtuse Mr. Thorold,— That he would lay a wager, 
there was no ingratitude in Lady Emily’s heart towards 
Mr. Lyster.” Having made this acute observation, he 
chuckled with that peculiar laugh, to which country 
gentlomen of a certain age, and who rarely quit their 
own country, are prone. 

I pitied the increased embarrassment of the beautiful- 
girl, which this silly speech had occasioned; and her 
mother, too, seemed to dislike the tone the conversation 
had taken; for her lynx eye had detected its effects 
on me. 

“We all expected that Lady Emily would have been 
Presented at court this season,” said Sir John Belton ; 
“and Lady Belton and my daughters Jooked through all 
bs papers to see her name, and the description of her 

ress,” J ‘ 

“T thought young ladies were always presented when 
they had completed their seventeenth year,” interrupted 
Mr. Thorold, “and Lady Emily entered her eighteenth 
in April.” 

“Ab! Lady Elmscourt, how old our children make 


us appear; “ but, ‘weeds of grace, grow apace,’ as the 
old verse says. Why, there is my eldest daughter, who 
is two months younger than Lady Emily,.and she has 
been a wife these seven months; nay, more, will-soon be 
a mother. Fancy that, my lady ; every dog has his day, 
as the old saying is. I shall soon be a grandfather; and 
-you, my lady, how will you like being a grandmother, 
eh? And yet all this must happen very soon; for Lady 
Emily is not one who will be left long on your hands. 
“ Will she, Mr. Lyster ? Apropos,” (he did not say of 
what), “ Lord Belmont is expected home from Italy, in 
August, is he not ?” 

The lovely Emily was covered with blushes, but whe- 
ther at the mention of marriage in general, or Lord Bel- 
mont in particular, I could not discover. Her mother, 
however, relieved her by rising from table and leaving 
the room: Lord Elmscourt making no effort to detain 
them, as he also was embarrassed by the blunt coarse- 
ness of his stupid, but well-meaning neighbour. I 
had a presentiment that Emily would not escape some 
ankindness from her mother; and this fear, mingled 
with a vague dread of Lord Belmont and the apropos, 
haunted me during the long hour and a half that elapsed 
before we were summoned to coffee, in the drawing-room, 
where Emily was—not. 

Lady Elmscourt assumed an air of dignified coldness 
towards me; for which I respected, and would have 


_ thanked her, had J not been persuaded that jealousy and 


dislike had usurped the softer, but more reprehensible, 

feeling she appeared to have entertain:d for me the pre- 
vious day. How did I execrate the folly that urged me 

to feign a passion J never felt. All the enormity of my 

conduct stood exposed to my view. The immorality of 
seeking to form a liaison with a married woman, now, 

for the first time, appeared to me in its true colours, inef- 

fably wicked and sinful; and I became shocked at my 

past conduct. All this renovation of my slumbering 

morality, and for which I was so ready to give myself 
credit, arose not from sober conviction of wrong, but 

from selfishness alone. It had sprung into life in a few 

hours, engendered by the captivation of Lady Emily; 

and J, at present, consequently considered her mother’s 

former encouragement of my attentions highly culpable. 

How severely I judged her now, who, only two days be- 

fore, I professed to love, and really did admire! 

Such is man; ever selfish, ever solely regardful of his 
own gratification; glossing over the crimes thatadminister 
to his pleasures, and condemning them with unmitigated 
severity when they have ceased to be desirable. 

I had such a conviction of Lady Elmscourt’s lingering 
tendresse for me, that to continue my accustomed visits 
to her, would be impossible; for, they must have led to 
an explanation of my altered sentiments, painful to me, 
and humiliating to her. To have assumed the manner of 
a mere acquaintance, after the impassioned vows I had 
made her, must have excited her anger ; and to have per- 
severed in even the semblance of attachment to her, I 
felt to be literally impracticable. Nothing remained for 
me, therefore, but to absent myself from the house; only 


calling occasionally, when I knew she was not at home, 
} wishes; and yet, this was the very woman in whose ear, 


in order that the sudden cessation of my visits might not 
give room for observations. 
I sauntered through Grosvenor square frequently, in 


the hope of meeting Lady Emily ; but, alas! in vain:— 
she never appeared. At length I began to despair of ° 


seeing her again, when one fine morning, wishing to try 
a horse I was about to purchase, I rode into Hyde Park, 
at, for me, an unusually early hour; and while galloping 
up Constitution Hill, encountered Lady Emily and her 
father, on horseback. The good earl made me many 
friendly reproaches for having absented myself from 
Grosvenor square; and Emily looked down and blushed 
while answering my enquiries about her health. 

How exquisitely lovely she appeared! her riding habit 
displaying the perfect symmetry of her form, and the 
breeze agitating the beautiful ringlets, which at one mo- 
ment shaded her delicate cheeks, and the next floated on 
the air. Though a timid rider, she looked most grace- 
fully on horseback ; and I gazed on her with a delight, 
the demonstrations of which I felt it difficult to repress. 

“ Emily only commenced riding the day before yester- 
day,” said her father, in answer to some remark of mine 
—“ I thought she looked pale of late, for want of exer- 
cise.” 


My oon quicker at this intelligence. Yes, it 
must be so% her paleness was connected with my absence; 


and, vain blockhead that I was! I set this down in my 
mind as a certain proof that I had already made a deep 
impression on her youthful heart. 

“ Ever since the day you rescued her from her canine 
admirer,” resumed Lord Elmscourt, “ my wife has not 
permitted her to walk in the square, lest a similar acci- 
dent might occur. There is nothing, after all, Mr. Lyster, 
like a mother’s love; and Emily’s mother is always 
uneasy when she is out of her sight.” 

Poor, good-natured man, thought I; little does he ima- 
gine the real motive of this anxiety, which I penetrated 
at once, and, with my usual sagacity, set down to Lady | 
Elmscourt’s jealousy. Such quick. perception does 
vanity bestow on its slaves! One of the almost num- 
berless advantages of goodness is, that it blinds its pos- 
sessor to many of those faults in others which could not 
fail to be detected by the morally defective. A conscious- 
ness of unworthiness renders people extremely quick- 
sighted in discerning the vices of their neighbours; as 
persons can easily. discover in others the symptoms of 
those diseases beneath which they themselves have suf. 
fered. This freedom from suspicion, which is one of the 
attributes of virtue, “is its own exceeding great reward ;” 
and constituted in Lord Elmscourt a source of perpetual 
content, which the knowledge that grows of the tree of 
evil might have for ever destroyed. 

“ Lady Elmscourt,” continued he, “ will only permit 
Emily to ride before breakfast, as she dreads her being 
exposed to the encounter of all the bold equestrians who 
frequent the Park ata more fashionable hour ; conse- 
quently, we finish our ride ere you fine gentlemen are 
thinking of commenciag your day.” 

An elderly acquaintance now joined Lord Elmscourt ; 
and this accession to our party gave me an opportunity 
of conversing with his beautiful daughter. To the bash- 
ful timidity of a child, arising from the seclusion in which 
she had been immured, she joined the good sense and 
refinement of a highly-cultivated young woman: and 
this rare mixture of infantine bashfulness and maidenly 
dignity, added new lustre to her charms. If loved her | 
before hearing the justness of her remarks, or being ac- 
quainted with the propriety and delicacy of her septi- 
ments, of ae every word she uttered gave proof, how } 


was my passion increased on discovering the superiority 
of her mind, and the fascination of her manners. 

.. But even these feelings, highly wrought as they were, 
were enhanced by the belief'that she entertained for me 
a more than common interest ; a belief that can render a 
woman, of even mediocre pretensions, attractive in the 
eyes of all men. a 

I rode with them until we arrived at the door of her 
father’s mansion, and joytully accepted an invitation to 
dine with them, at an early hour on the following day, 
and afterwards accompany them to the theatre. 

“Can you make up your mind to sit out play and 
farce ?” asked Lord Elmscourt ; “ for Emily likes to see 
all the performances. We shall only be three in the box, 
for Lady Elmscourt rarely enters a theatre; so, unless 
you are a regular play-going person, you will probably 
be bored by our long evening there.” 

The next morning found me galloping round the Park 
true as a needle to the pole ; but the magnet that attracted 
me was not there; and, again, I immediately accounted 
nod absence, by attributing it to the jealousy of her 
mother. 

Punctual as lovers used to be forty years ago, I was at 
Grosvenor square at the appointed hour. Lady Elms- 
court received me with. cold politeness; her lord, with 
friendly warmth; and Lady Emily, with blushing kind- 
ness. I ventured to ask whether the latter had pursued 
her equestrian exercise in the morning; and detected, in 
the opposite mirror, a smile, which seemed to me preg- 
nant with malice, on the features of Lady Elmscourt; 
while her lord replied, 

“Oh! no, there is an end to our rides while we stay in 
London, for Lady Elmscourt has taken to early rising, 
and drives out into the country with Emily, in an open 
carriage, before breakfast.” 

“So, here,” thought I, “is convincing proof of the 
justice of my suspicions!” And a feeling of anger was 
kindled in my breast at finding that the jealousy of the 
coquettish mother would preclude me from any opportu- 
nity of seeing her charming daughter. At the theatre, 


conversing with her, untrammeled by the presence of 


} this female Argus, whispered hope. Judge, then, of my 


annoyance, gentle reader, when it was announced that 
this object of all my apprehensions, this destroyer of all 
my fondest desires and plans, intended to form one of the 
party. I am sure, my countenance betrayed my feelings 
to the wily mother. I wished her—I will not say 
where—any where, however, rather than in our pre- 
sence, an ever-vigilant and malicious spy on every word 
and look of mine. 

At the theatre, Lady Elmscourt maneuvred so skil- 
fully that she placed hersclf between her daughter and 
me, so that I could neither look at, nor speak to, her, 
without exposing myself to the observation of mamma. 
I sat in perfect purgatory; longing, yet not daring, to 
interchange a word with the lovely girl, who evidently 
seemed to observe the alteration in my manner from 
what it had been the day before. How I hated, yes, 
positively hated, Lady Elmscourt, for thus thwarting my 


only a few days before, I had breathed vows of love. 
Such was my selfishness, that, though believing her still 
to entertain more than a strong predilection for me, I 
pitied not the mortification which my conduct was so 
calculated to inflict on her. I thought not of Aer feelings, 
I thought only of my own; nor blushed at my all- 
engrossing egotism. 

Having heard Lord Elmscourt make an allusion to 
the portraits of his wife and daughter, just finishing by 
a celebrated artist of that day, I called, on the following 
morning, at the studio of the painter, and saw two of the 
most faultless resemblances I ever beheld. Having praised 
them highly, as works of art, I with much difficulty per- 
suaded the artist to make me copies of both. Heaven 
knows, I now felt little desire to possess that of Lady 
Elmscourt ! though ten days before, I should have con- 
ssidered it a most desirable acquisition; but, to prevent 
the suspicions of the artist, I professed an equal desire to 
acquire both. Thus it was that the miniatures now be- 
fiore me became mine. 

Lord Elmscourt had taken quite a fancy to me. We 
never met in the street—for I dared not do more than 
occasionally leave my card at his door—that he did not 
reproach me for the unfrequency of my visits, and invite 
nie to dine with him. His invitations I had not self- 
command enough to decline, as I was sure of seeing 
I ady Emily at the dessert; who, as I have before stated, 
iiavariably made her appearance with the fruit and flowers, 
whose freshness she rivaled. The ceremonious civility 
brat marked coldness of Lady Elmscourt, rendered, how- 
ever, a seat at her table peculiarly disagreeable; particu- 
la rly to a person who felt he deserved her bad opinion. 
B ut what would I not have endured to have the happiness 
ot*seeing her lovely daughter! on whom I doted with a 
passion such as youth and beauty like hers alone could 
have inspired. Nor was I without hope that she felt a 
decided preference for me; for when did the vanity of 
mean fail to whisper hope on such occasions. All the 
blushing timidity arising from youthful inexperience, 
aiid the utter seclusion in which she had been brought 
u;3, I considered as incontestible pfoof of an incipient 
p'wsion for me, which it only required time and opportu. 
ni.ly to cultivate into a strong attachment. If, therefore, 
I ever experienced a dread of not winning this charming 
citature, it arose in no doubt of her willingness to be 
m ine, but in a fear that her mother would never consent 
to our union. 

My hopes of happiness were raised almost to certainty, 
when Lord Elmscourt gave me a pressing invitation to 
visit them in the autumn, in the country. ‘This I looked 
on.'as a decided proof of encouragement of my attentions 
to his daughter. I accepted it with joyful anticipations, 
a‘od longed for the moment that was to see me domiciled 
beneath the same roof with Lady-Emily. I had now 
become accustomed to the cold ceremoniousness of the 
igistress of the mansion; and could hardly be said to 
enjoy existence out of the presence of her lovely daughter. 

As the season drew to its close, Lord Elmscourt and 
his family departed for their seat in Northumberland, I 
fiound it difficult to support this short separation from my 
s oul’s idol, and counted the hours until I was to rejoin 
her. "The day before that fixed for my departure for 
|] ilmscourt Park, my horse in cantering over the pave- 
» fpent placed his foot on a loose stone, and came to the 
ground with such force as to cause me to sprain an ankle, 
and dislocate my wrist. Never did accident occur so in- 
opportunely, and never was one borne with so little 


patiense ! 


4 


_ of again beholding Lady Emily was indescribable. I 


{ 


at least, however, I shall certainly have the pleasure of | 


My anxiety and ill-humour, persuaded, consi- 
derably retarded my recovery ; at the end: ie 
intolerably tedious weeks, I set out for Northu 

On arriving at-Elmscourt Park, my joy at the prospect 


fancied myself not only a lover, but almost an accepted 
one; for the kind letter written to me by Lord Elms. ~ 
court w renew his: invitation, contained a passage that 
confirmed my vain hopes. ies 

“ Pray come to us as.goon as you are able,” wrote the 
good-natured earl; “we are to have some very dear 
friends here soon, with whom J am anxious to make you 
acquainted.” 

What could this mean, but that I was to be preserited 
to those dear friends as the suitor of his daughter. Yea,’ ~ 
it must be so; and my spirits rose proportion to the 
expectations this paragraph excited. ae. 

The family had retired to dress ‘for dinner when J 
arrived, so that my first meeting with them was in the 
library; where I found’half a dozen guests assembled, . 
and Lady Emily looking more lovely than ever. Dolt and 
idiot that I was, I fancied that in the evident pleasure 
she evinced in welcoming me to her natal home, there 
was mingled an embarrassment in her manner, that 
could only arise from a conscious preference forme. 

I was presented to the Marquess of Ambleside, and his _ 
son the Earl of Belmont, the most strikingly handsome. 
young man I had ever seen; and had I not been assured 
by my vanity that Lady Emily’s reception of me forbade * 
my entertaining a doubt of her partiality, I should have 
been alarmed by the presence of one who might-have 
proved so dangerous a rival. 
_ Lady Elmscourt seemed to have quite recovered 
former amiability of manwer; and was looking so young 
and handsome, that even near her daoghter she must 
have been admired by the most fastidious connoisseur in 
beauty. 

When dinner was announced, the Marquess of Amble- 
side conducted our -hostess to the salle a manger. I 
waited, expecting to see Lord Belmont offer his arm to 
Lady Emily ; but, to my surprise, as well as delight, her 
father seized my hand, and desired me to lead her todin- 


ner. This I considered as an open acknowledgment of 


| my position as an accredited suitor; and I looked with 
- something of triamph towards. Lord Belmont, expecting 


to see him overwhelmed with mortification. But,no 
symptom of any such feeling appeared; and I wondered . 
at his insensibility, where such @ prize ag Lady Emily was 
in question. 

Seated next to this lovely creature, and new consider- . 
ing myself in the light of an acknowledged lover, I | 
devoted the whole of my attention to her during dinner. 

I was in the highest. possible spirits, and my gaiety” 
seemed contagious, as all the party partook in it. I saw, ¥ 
or fancied I saw, a malicious smile on the countenance of 
Lady Elmsconrt, as she observed the animation and self 
complacency of my manner ; and, what @ little piqued 
me, occasionally detected looks of intelligence, inter- 
changed by Lady Emily and Lord Belmont, indicative 
of the existence of a more familiar intercourse between 
them, than I wished my future bride to have with an 
man save me. 

While I was meditating on the decorum, if not: 
which I should exact from my fair neighbour w 
should have a right to dictate to her, I was thunde 
by hearing the Marquess of Ambleside, in a 
clear and distinct to admit of a doubt of its correg 
isk Lady Belmont to drink wine with him.” 
iaround to discover whether.there was not some. mistake, 
or to ascertain ta whom this civility was addressed; but, * 
to my utter horror and dismay, saw his lordship’s cold 
formal eyes fixed on Lady Emily, who quietly assented 
to his proposal, totally unconscious of my state of mind! 

I felt the blood recede from my heart, and mount to 
my temples. I feared I should fall from my. chair, so 
sudden and overpowering was the shock I had received, 
But a glass of water revived me, and prevented any exhi- 
bition of what was passing in my breast, 

“ Mr. Lyster, permit me to have the pleasure of drink. 
ing wine with you,” said Lord Belmont; “1 know Lam 
your debtor for having rescued Lady Belmont from the 
boisterous attentions of a dog. Emily wrote me a full 
account of the affair; and did ample justice, I assure you, 
to the prowess of her preux chevalier, on the occasion.” 

How like a fool I felt at this moment! nor did the 
arch glance, shot from the bright eyes of Lady Elmscourt, 
assist to re-assure me. ‘ 

When the ladies had left the room, and.we had drawn 
our chairs socially together, Lord Elmscourt asked me 
if I was not surprised when I received his letter, 
announcing the marriage of his daughter; which had — 
been celebrated a week before. This letter I missed, 
by having left London the day it must have arrived 

re. 

“The marriage was arranged two years ago,” said 
Lord Elmscourt, “ when the young people fell in Jove. 
We old folk thought them too young to be married; an 
‘opinion to which Belmont was by no means disposed to 
‘assent. As, however, we were obstinate, he was 
obliged to submit ; and took the opportunity of his pro- 
lation to make a Jong tour on the Continent, He exacted 
a. promise that Emily should not be presented at court, 

‘or go into society, until his return; a promise that ‘her 
imother, as you may remember, rigidly enforced. Bel. 
mont only returned to claim his bride three weeks ago 
and a happier pair it would be impossible to find.” 

Never did a man feel more wretched, or look more like 
a fool, than I did, through this interminable evening ! 
A thousand nameless little acts of rness were 
mutually exhibited by the bride and bridegetbes ; andy 
such occasions Lady Elinseourt looked at}me 
smile, which seemed to say-~Behold, vain fo 
of the error into which your egregious vay 


you. 

The next day Sir John Belton arrived, top 
time at Elmscourt Park, when he renewed hi 
ance with me, with that cordiality common 
nearly extinct race of country squires. Tal 
host and the family, he observed— 

“ They are capital people; I know few such 
that my lady is nearly cured of the only fau 
had—” 

“ And what may that be?” interrupted I, 
to hear something not creditable to her reputat 

“ Why, Lord bless you, have you not foun 
I though you Londoners had been sharper, 
if the truth must be told; my lady’s only fas 
desir¢ to remain, or at least to be considered, y 
to be\admired, ‘This led her to be’ rather’ tc 


* 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


eoxcomb, himéelf her admirer, and 
on of a Coquette for a womangwho, 
fact, never had an evilintention. A more affectionate 
wife or mother does not exist; though she was addicted 
to sentimentality, and to a love of exciting admiration. 
"I felt the blush of shame rise to my brow, at finding 
_ how totally duped I had been by my vanity. 
All the romance I had created in my imagination, of 


” a jealous mother and a persecuted daughter, enamoured 


of me, fell to the groond. Neither of them had ever 


possessed one particle of affection for me ; the first only 


\ ‘eneouraging my attentions, out of love for. admiration ; 


--and* the second, only blushing and smiling, because 
“blushes and smiles were as nataral to her, a, is 


tothe rose, 


"Phas ended my fifth andl Elmscourt 
Park,'a disappointed, a hamiliated, but whether or hot a 
Corrected man, the future will disclose, 


MY SIXTH LOVE. 
the lesson my vanity reccived at Elmscourt Park 


+ Fendered me cautious of again exposing myself to similar 


Punishment. Well and wisely has it been said, that love 
soqn dies when deprived of the nourishment of hope ; 
‘but no writer has touched on the velocity with which the 


dr ‘winged archer-boy sickens, ‘when vanity has been 


wounded, nor how rapidly he ceases to remember a 
flame’ connected’ with associations mortifying to his 


-“@mour propre. 1 hated to think that Lady Elmscourt © 


‘was merely a weak, vain coquette, encouraging my ad- 
miration for the gratification of her vanity; repulsing my 
_ attentions more gently than they deserved to be repulsed, 
when they became too explicit for even her fax notions 
‘of propriety ; and not caring two straws about me indi- 
-vidually. 

Yes, I hated to think her diasely & vain coquette, in- 
stead of a ‘wicked woman, attached to me by an unholy 
passion, jealous of her own daughter, and maneuvring to 
prevent my winning that daughter. To remember her 
was mortifying, and therefore 1 soon banished her from 
‘my mind. The Lady Emily quickly shared the same 
exile from my memory; for, how could I bear to recol- 
"lect that the downcast looks, rosy blushes, and sweet 
embarassment, I had’so often marked with such self-com- 

incy, were constitutional accessories to her beanty, 


and had not the slightest reference to me ; nay, that while 


I dreamt my presence caused them, she was thinking only 


- of another, and that other her betrothed husband. 


I plunged into every gaiety which presented itself, to 
endeavour to mitigate the sense of humiliation which 
tankled in my mind. from this period I became more 
suspicious than ever. of female’ attentions ; turned with 
distaste from any approach to the sentimental in conver- 
sation; grew almost angry if a young lady cast down her 
eyes, or blushed in my presence ; though, fortunately for 
my equanimity of temper, blushes were, even then, as 
‘seldom seen in good company, as now. 

Chance took me to Cheltenham, which was, at that 
‘period, a’ very different place to the luxurious town it is 
o-day. ‘While sauntering through the street, I there met 
old gentleman whom I had occasionally encountered 
be liouses of several of our mutual friends; and we 
ved our acquaintance with somewhat of that cor- 
which Englishmen rarely experience; or, at least, 
demonstrate, except when they come into contact 
ses with which they are not familiar. 
mked me to dine with him the next day; and I 
Overed we were inmates in the sume caravanserai. 


es On returning to mine inn, having left’ Sir Thomas Vil- 


liers, my old acquaintance, in the news room, I encoun- 
tered on the stairs two ladies, who were descending. [ 
drew aside to make room for them, taking off my hat at 
the same time; a politeness which they acknowledged by 
slight courtesies, though they passed me instantly. I 
gaw that one of them was extremely handsome, and the 
other tolerably good looking. 

I retired to my chamber early that night, and, while 

undressing, heard female voices in the next room ; whick 
being divided from mine by a slight movable panneled 
partition only, allowed me to hear every word of the fol. 
lowing dialogue :— 
“No, you may say what you will, Eliza, but you can. 
not persuade me that it can be agreeable to marry a mars 
old enough to be my father, who wears creaking boots, 
and a horrible wig. The very thought of it makes me 
ill.” 

Bat, really, Miss Villiers 

“Pray, don’t Miss Villiers me. Dear Eliza, call me 
Caroline, Cary, io ppt dove; any thing but Miss, it is so 


formal.” 


"© * Well, then, dear Caroline, surely Sir Henry Moreton 


fs not 80 very old ; and he really is still a handsome man.”* 
“ Why, the very words you use, Eliza, prove he is no 


| fithusband for me. Not so very old—humph! and still 


a handsome man. Why may not I, a passable looking 
girl, (though I say it myself, who ought not to say it,) 
with, heaven knows, how many thousands to my fortune, 


\ find a husband (and I am in no such hurry, either) who 


} 


is only half a dozen years older than myself? a disparity 
| ‘of years which would make him of the mature age of 
twenty-four, and neither too young to look after a wife, 


| nor too old to havea sympathy in ‘ber pleasures.” 


 “ But, perhaps he might not possess the large fortune 
}of. Sir Henry—his fine seat in the country, his grand 
mansion in town.” 
‘* Pooh, pooh! a fig for each, and all. How provoking 
it is of you, Eliza, not to remember that, having these 
éns of my own already, by marrying Sir Harry, I 
aly acquire t duplicates of them; and who values dupli- 
in¢gumbranceés of which people always wish to 
I dislike my husband, shall I be less miser- 
pe house than ina poor one? Will his large 
happiness? No, no; the creaking shoes and 
wig would be as unbearable, nay, perhaps 
ncompassed by luxuries, than if I were com- 
pre upon them in some humble abode, where 
ght: blunt fastidiousness.” 
jp your papa has set his heart on the match—” 
my papa’s daughter has set her heart against 
, what is to be done? I know papa only mar- 
> Sir Henry, to secure some one to play chess 
every night. : Oh! you may laugh, but, it is 
rtheless.” 
how can you, dear Caroline, suspect so good a 
yours, of being so selfish as to sacrifice his only 
his own gratification?” ** 
¢ does not see any sacrifice in the affair My 
is outlived even the memory of youthful feelings 


| 


and therefore has no sympathy with them. He thinks 


that riches and chess form the happiness of life, because 
they form his; and, consequently, that he is securing 
mine, in giving my hand to Sir Henry. When I have 
spoken to him on this subject, he has only shaken his 
head and exclaimed, ‘Ab! Cary, you area little fool, you 


know not what is for your good; when you are as old as 


Tam, you will think as Ido.’ ‘ But, sir,’ I have replied, 
*before that period arrives, a great many years must 
elapse; and before the love of riches and chess comes, 
one has occasjon for some other'—‘ Love, you'would say,’ 
he has rejoined, filling up the pause in my sentence; ‘ No, 
no, Cary, love is all moonshine and stuff—never stands a 


year’s wear and tear, But money and chess are the | 


summa bona of life; one never gets tired of them.’ And 
thus, probably, ends the conversation,.of which this is a 
specimen. How, therefore, reason with papa, when he 
is sure to repeat, over and over again, the same argu- 
ment? Besides, whenever I have said something pecu- 
liarly incontrovertible, he grows angry, tells me not to be 
undutifal, and again very politely assures me that, I am 
a little fool.” 

“T am certain, dear Caroline, that he loves you too 
well, to persist in forcing you into this marriage, as soon 
as he shall have discovered how exceedingly averse to it 
you are.” 

“And I am certain, Eliza, that he loves his own enjoy- 
ments too well, not to persist; convinced as he is, that 
this marriage will secure them. He loves me just enough 
'to desire to retain me always near him; and loves chess 
so inordinately, as to desire to retain Sir Henry Moreton 


(who affords him a victory every night) perpetually with - 


him. This hopeful marriage accomplishes both these 
desirable ends; and, consequently, be assured, he will 
never consent to its being broken off. Heigh ho! what 
a wretched prospect! Now, if Sir Henry was like that 
handsome, gentlemanly man we met on the stairs to.day 
—I wonder who he can be? Did you observe what 
beautiful hair he displayed when he took off his hat? He 
wore no wig, I can answer for it; and his boots did not 
creak !” 

I had been hitherto amused, rather than interested by 


_ the dialogue, to which I could not avoid being a listener. 


But, at the mention of the “handsome, gentlemanly 
man,” my attention became riveted; and I instantly be- 
gan to take a lively interest in the speaker, who had so 
denominated me; for, me I was positive it must be. I 
immediately set down in my own mind that Caroline 
must be the lovely girl I had seen on the stairs, and 
Eliza, her companion ; and, for once, I was not wrong in 
my conjectures. 

“ What a pretty name is Caroline,” thought I; “and 
how I should like to be privileged to abridge it into Cary. 
She who bears it is vivacious and clever. How raive 


were her observations on her father, and how just on ~ 


other points. She is a charming person!” | 

And here, reader, for the sizth time, my heart became 
touched, aye, sensibly touched; and the wily god, Love, 
for the once, found an entrance to it, by the ears. Man! 
man! wilt thou never be wise? Only two minutes be- 
fore the mention of “the handsome, gentlemanly man,” 
I had set down Caroline as a pert, flippant, self-conceited 
girl; but now, she appeared a prodigy of talent and viva- - 
city, and I longed, ardently longed, to make her ac- 
quaintance. 

The voices in the next room died away by degrees 
into monosyllables, ending in a kind of good night. Then 
I, too, sought my pillow, my self-complacency increased, 
to dream of the charming Caroline, who had administered 
this soothing opiate. 

I passed up and down stairs next day much more 
frequently than my sorties from the house required ; but, I 
met not her who occupied all my thoughts. The day 
appeared unusually long, and I looked forward with 
dread to a dull, drowsy téte-d-téte dinner with Sir Thomas. 
Villiers. But, imagine my surprise, my joyful surprise:, 
when, on entering his apartment, I discovered the two 
ladies I had seen the day before on the stairs, who we-e 
introduced to me as Miss Villiers, his daughter, and h«>r 
friend, Miss Perey. Not a single blush, or the slighte st 
symptom of embarrassment, marked Miss Villiers’ rece g- 
nition of me, as she gracefully courtesied in return to uny 
respectful salutation. 

“ How strange,” thought I, “that the introduction to 
‘the handsome, gentlemanly looking man,’ produces so 
little effect on her. But, she is too clever, I suppose, to 
be always blushing, like Lady Emily; and yet I shorild 


‘have liked to have seen a little consciousness in Jier 


manner.” 

Nothing could be more agreeable than the dinn er, 
thanks to the animation and naive remarks of Miss V/il- 
liers ; for her friend was a well-bred, but rather tacitu.rn, 
person, more given to enact a listener than a talker; ind 
Sir Thomas’s conversation had no merit save that of 
setving as a foil to the wit of his lovely daughter. M ‘iss 
Villiers was singularly beautiful; a beauty that consis ted 
even more in expression than in features, though h: :rs 
were nearly faultless. Her eyes were of dark blue; and 
might have been considered too dazzling, from their c:on- 
stant flashing (no other word can I find to convey th eir 
beaming vivacity,) had they not been shaded by lashes 
whose length and jetty hue softened their lustre. EJer 
nose was neither Roman nor Grecian, but, accordings to 
my taste, much prettier than either of those classical 
models; it was what the French call mignon, and un ;veu 
retroussé, Her mouth was small, with full red lips, as 
like Suckling’s description of those of his mistress, a's if 
it had been written for them; and her teeth, those in: jis- 
pensable requisites to beauty, were matchless, 


The only fault a hypercritical connoisseur in loveliniess . 


could have detected in this charming face, was, that the 
cheek bones were rather too high and prominent, hint ing 
that their owner had either Irish or Scotish blood in her 
veins. But even this peculiarity added to the piquarscy 
of her countenance. Her hair was of the darkest sha.de 


of brown, and her complexion of the most brilliant and 


healthful tint. Never did I behold a face so captivatirig, 
nor so lavishly endowed with an endless variety of 
pression! Now sparkling with archness, and in the -fol- 
lowing moment softly beaming with all the touching in- 
nocence and amiability of a gentle child. But, if a fault 
might have been discovered in her face, the most fas}ti- 
dious critic would have vainly looked for one in her 
figure, which was symmetry itself. Slight, yet beautifully 
round, every movement betrayed some new grace; abd 
her hands and feet (those infallible indications of high 
birth) were of such exquisite proportions that they would 
have redeemed almost any personal defect, had such 
existed. 


4 


I know not whether my female readers are aware of 
the high place we men accord to delicately formed hands 
and feet, among the indispensable requisites of beauty: 
bnt few if any men can be found who will not admit 
that no other charms can compensate for the want of 
them. » 

To return, however to the brilliant, the beautiful Caro. 
line, whose fairy feet and hands led to this digression ; 
there she sat, wielding, like an enchantress, her power 
over us all. Her father tried to oppose the shield of his 
“dull commonplaces to the shafts of her playful wit, bat, 
as I need scarcely add, was foiled in the effort; while 
Miss Percy and I yielded without a struggle to her fas- 
cination, 

“Do you play chess, Mr. Lyster?” asked Sir Thomas, 
I replied in the negative, which drew forth a heavy sigh 
from him, and an ejaculation expressive of his impatience 
forthe arrival of Sir Henry Moreton. Miss Villiers 
pouted her beautiful lips, and exchanged significant 
glances with Miss Perey. 

“Tam quite at your service, sir,” said the latter; mov- 


“ing towards the table on which the chess-board stood ; 


while the poor girl’s face wore an expression of resigna- 
tion worthy of a martyr, 

“ Well, well, Eliza, you are better than not having a 
partner at all,” growled the baronet: “though you do 
play so confoundedly ill, that there is no pleasure in con- 
quering you. Now, Sir Henry Moreton is a first-rate 
player, yes, a very first-rate player; and it requires the 
exertion of all my skill and science to gain a victory over 
him, night after night, as I do.” 

“How very odd it is,” said Caroline, saucily, “that 
Lord Montagu, who is considered so good a chess player, 
declared that he thought Sir Henry a very mediocre per. 
former.” 

“ I should like to have heard his lordship aseert this,” 
retorted the angry father; for I should soon have proved 
to him the contrary. A very mediocre player, indeed ! 
Why, how can that be, when /, who have been playing 


chess these forty years, and practice makes perfect, they ’ 


say, must play my best, ay, my very best, to conquer 
him? Never repeat such nonsense to me, Cary. I 
thought Lord Montagu had been a sensible man; but, 
now, I have a very poor opinion of him, Go to the piano. 
forte, and sing me one of my favourite songs to compose 
me; for you have really raffled my temper by repeating 
to me Lord Montagu’s silly, superficial judgment.” 

Never did a voice more perfectly harmonise with a 
face than did Caroline’s with hers. She sang admirably, 
and, what few women do, lost no portion of her beauty 
while singing. No ungraceful distortion of the fea. 
tures; no affected turnings up of the eyes, marred her 
fair countenance ; whose varied, but natural expression, 
eloquently evinced her sympathy with the sentiments of 
her song. When she had finished, Sir Thomas appealed 
to me, if Cary did not sing very well? a question, in re- 
plying to which, I committed no outrage to the most 
scrupulous veracity in giving an unqualified affirmative. 

“ Ay, ay, she owes that to me, entirely to me; I pre- 
vented her screaming, like a pea-hen, and cpening her 
inouth to the extremity of her ears, as the Ladics Melli- 
cent do; or turning up her eyes, in imitation of a duck 
in thunder, like the Misses Weston, whose singing is so 
much admired. ‘Cary,’ said I, ‘I won’t have my eyes 
offended, while my ears are pleased.’—Did n’t I, Cary? 
—And so, you see, if she sings well, she owes it all to 
me—Why, bless me, Miss Percy, what can you be 
thipking of ? Dear me, dear me, you are enough to 
make a parson swear, Oh! how I wish Sir Henry 
Moreton were come! [I never shall have a comfortable 
game until he does,” 

The evening passed away delightfully, notwithstanding 
the occasional grumbles and regrets of the baronet; and 
Ilef him at eleven o’clock, (the hour at which parties 
now assemble, being then that which was fixed for their 
termination), more in love than I thought it possible I 
ever should be again, and, perhaps, as much so as I had 
ever been before ; though the present passion partook not 
of the elevated character which marked and dignified 
my attachment to Lady Mary Vernon. 

I anticipated with impatience the hearing myselfagain 
talked over, in her chamber, by the lovely Curoline. 
What would she say? had “ the handsome gentlemanly 
man, with the beautiful hair,” improved on acquaintance 
in her opinion? I longed to know; and again forgot the 
impropriety of seeking to become a listener, in my 
anxiety to learn her sentiments. As I was approaching 
the door of the sleeping room I had occupied the night 
before, I was met by the courtesying chambermaid, 
who told me that sume company having departed, she 
had prepared a much better room for me at the other 
end of the house, to which all my things had been re. 
moved. 

“ And why did you do so without my orders,” said 
I, with much more acerbity than gallantry ought to 
have permited me to have used to one of the softer sex. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I'm sure I *m very sorry, 
sir, but mistress said you objected to that room, the day 
as you comed; and that she promised you this here the 
minute it was empty; so now, sir, all your things are 
there.” 

“Have them removed back again directly,” said I, 
angrily; though I perfectly remembered having found 
‘fault with the apartment the day of my arrival, and the 
landlady’s having promised me another. 

“I’m sure, sit, I’m very sorry, but Miss Villiers’ maid 
has got the room now, on purpose to be near her young 
missus ; and all the bandboxes and himperiuls belonging 
to the ladies are now there ; 80, sir, it’s impossible to 
move your things back.” 

I assented to the truth of this representation with a 
very bad grace, and took possession of my new and com- 
fortable chamber; deeply mortified with the change, 
which deprived me of hearing what the beuutiful Caro. 
line thought of now that we were acquainted. 

I saw, her every day, and each day became more 
fascinated. Whether, however, her father perceived that 
I was smitten, or dreaded I should become 80, I know 
not; but he soon took an opportunity of informing me, 
that he was in daily expectation of the arrival of Sir 
Henry Morecion, wha was shortly to be married to his 
daughter, 

Though I was prepared for this intelligence, the gon- 
firmation of it from hig own lips gave me pain ; for | had 
indulged hopes that the marriage was not irrevocably 
fixed. To leave the loyely Caroling a victim to a man she 
disliked, a man old enough to be hier father, and with 


ereaking boots, ond a wig! “No! forbid it gallantry, 


forbid it love!” exclaimed I to myself, as I mentally de- 
termined to muke her the offer of my heart and hand, 
and prove that “the handsome gentlemanly man” was 
not ungrateful. 

Bot, alas! the tide of true love never did run duinaats 
while I was anticipating her bashful hearing of my suit, 
which was tobe pleaded the vety first opportunity, and 
her approval yielded with coy yet sweet delay, Sir Henry 
Moreton arrived ;a week at least before he was expected, 
and to see her alone now became impossible. Sir Thomas 
Villiers prevented my usual evening visit, the day’that 
his future son-in-law arrived, by telling me they had 
business to arrange, marriage settlements to look over, 
&c. &c.; but the next day he hoped that I would dine 
with him. 

I spent a solitary evening, miserable at the thought of 
what the charming Caroline was undergoing ; for, inde- 
pendent of her original girlish dislike to the creaking 
shoes and wig, I was morally certain she had now to 
contend with an affection for “the handsome, gentle. 
manly man ;” whose attentions must have completed the 
conquest which his appearance had awakened. Yes, if 
she wished, and I had heard the soft wish flow from her 
rosy lips, that Sir Henry Moreton resembled me, then 
surely my attentions, which had been unremitting ever 
since the hour I was presented to her, must have won 
her affections. I was miserable, and I felt she must be 
miserable also; for, never would her young and sensitive 
heart lose the impression I had made on it. Of the en- 
during character of my own attachment I felt not quite 
so certain ; fur, I had more experience in love. But no 
man doubts the depth of the durability of a passion he 
inspires; though all men are sceptical as to the extent 
or the sincerity of the attachments inspired by others 
of his own sex. 

I presented myself at the usual dinner hour next day, 
and was introduced in due form to Sir Henry Moreton. 
He was a tall, good-looking man, of about fifty; and I 
was not in his company five minutes before the creaking 
shoes and wig proved the accuracy of Caroline’s deserip- 
tion ; though the latter was one of the most skilful imita- 
tions of what the newspaper puff advertisements style 
“ the greatest ornament, a fine head of hair.” I have re- 
marked that people who wear creaking ehoes or boots, 
are precisely those who are the most addicted to locomo- 
tion. Sir Henry walked up and down the room per- 
petually ; to lower the blind, to open a door, to close one, 
or to place a chair. In short, he was ever in a state of 
ceaseless restlessness, except when at table or at chess. 

Caroline's beautiful eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping ; and my passion for her was more than ever 
increased by this proof of her sensibility. When the 
ladies had withdrawn (and ardently did I long te acegm- 
pany them), Sir Thomas anno ‘nced to me that the mas- 

riage of his daughter was to take place early in the 
ensuing week. 

* We shall all proceed to Moreton Hall,” continued 
he, “ where we shall remain some time.” 

“ And where,” said Sir Henry,” I shall be glad to 
have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lyster, whenever he can 
make it convenient to pay us a visit.” 

They talked over their plans, searcely making any re- 
ference to the future Lady Moreton, who was included 
in the we (how I detested the words !) with all the sang 
froid imaginable. Sir Henry Moreton was a formal, dull 
sort of man, answering precisely to the term, prig- He 
seemed perfectly satisfied with himself on all points, and 
next to himself, evidently estimated Sir Thomas Villiers, 
whom he treated with that profound respect, which middle 
aged people affect towards those who are their seniors ; 
a line of conduct which they imagine gives them an air 
of javenility. His conversation was a tissue of truisms 
and commonplace remarks, delivered with an air and an 
emphasis, clearly indicating that he himself considered 
them well worthy of attention. 

“ And this,” thought I, “ is the companion with whom 
the lovely Caroline is to pass her life! Why, his looks 
alone are sufficient to dullify the liveliest mind ; and his 
conversation to set asleep the most wakeful, such are its 
soporific qualities.” 

When we joined the ladies, the two baronets imme- 
diately sat down to chess, a proceeding which seemed a 
great relief to Caroline. 

“ Now, Mr. Lyster if you wish to see a game scienti- 
fically contested,” said Sir Thomas, “ you have a good 
opportunity ; for, notwithstanding what a certain person, 
who shall be namelesss, has been pleased to assert, rela- 
tive (o Sir Henry Moreton’s being a mediocre player, I 
think you will admit that, on the contrary, he is a first- 
~rate one,” 

“I should be glad to know,” replied Sir Henry, his 
dark cheek reddening, “ who the individual is, who has 
so far betrayed his own ignorance of the game, as to pro- 
nounce 80 erroneous an opinion ?” 

“ That must be a secret,” said Sir Thomas; “ but the 
person, as you justly state, only betrayed his own want 
of knowledge of the game.” 

“ One who can four hours contest the game with Sir 
Thomas Villiers, can be no mediocre player, let me tell 
the person, whoever he may be,” resumed Sir Henry. 

“ That ia precisely what I said, Sir Henry. You re- 
member, Mr. Lyster, these were nearly my words; and 
surely Sir Harry, who has now been a chews player these 
thirty years, must understand the game.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir Thomas,” replied the offended 
baronet, “ you are under a mistake as to the number of 
years; for, at the period to which you refer, I was buta 
child, and consequently could not have been a chess 
player.” 7 

Caroline could not resist a smile, in which I joined, at 
this defence of his youth; but Sir Thomas, totally un- 
mindful of the juvenile pretensions of his son-in-law 
elect, and only anxious to defend what he had once ad- 
advanced, quaintly repeated— 

“ Child, indeed! why, surely, Sir Harry, a man is no 
child at twenty! and as you are now fifty, there was 
nothing very wrong on my part, in stating that you had 
been thirty years a chess player. I have had ten years 
the start of you, which accounts for my superiority ; but, 
I will lay a wager that you will beat any player of yout 
own age in England, though you cannot beat me.” 

Never was there a man more vexed at this plain state 
ment of his age, and in presence, too, of his future wilt, 
who numbered barely eighteen summers, than Sir Henry: 
He grew red in the face, and made some false moves in 
the game, while his bride elect could not repress the 
smiles that played round her beautiful mouth. 

“Sing ys something, Cary, my love,” said Sir Thomass 
“T never gan play well unless I hear your voice. And 
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you, you, Miss Percy, while Cary is singing, had you not 
petter come and look over our game? It will be a good 
lesson, and enable.you to fill Sir Henry’s place, in case 
of absence or illness, better than you have lately done. 
Cary, sing me ‘Old Robin Grey ;’ that’s my favourite 
song: Don’t you like ‘ Robin Grey,’ Sir Henry ?” 

“I must always like whatever Miss Villiers may 
sing,” replied Sir Henry; ‘but I confess ‘ Robin Grey’ 
js not a particular favourite of mine.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” asked the obtuse Sir Thomas. 
“J should like to know what fault. you can find with 
either the music or words ? the first is melody itself, and 
the second contains a whole code of morals; yes, Sir 
Henry, and of the best morals. Why, what can be 
more dutiful, than a youthful creature who marries a 
rich ald man to please her parents; and conquers her 
Jove for a young man, because she remembers the old 


husband was good and kind to her. Now I like a moral 
in a song as well as in a story, and I maintain that this 
song has one.” 


Even the quiet and silent Miss Percy seemed to feel 
the awkward parallel that might be drawn between the 
old husband of the song and the present candidate for the 
matrimonial state. Caroline sighed, and I echoed the 
sigh; while Sir Henry looked redder than ever, and 
played, as Sir Thomas observed aloud, unusually ill. 

“Come, Cary, give us the song,” said her father, a 
command quickly obeyed, and never was song more ad- 
mirably sung; though her voice oecasionally trembled, 
and its plaintive tones drew an expression of pensive 
sympathy to the usually placid countenance of Miss 
Percy. 

I sought, but sought in vain, an opportunity during 
the evening, of revealing my passion to the fair object of 
it, She continuedjpeated at the piano-forte, which was 
so near the chess table, that I durst not hazard a word ; 
and I left the room more in love than ever, and with less 
hope of the successful issue of my attachment. The 
next day, and the next, found Caroline with Sir Henry 
Moreton always at her side, or hovering so near her, 
that all private conversation with her was impossible. 
1 therefore determined to pour out my whole soul in a 
letter to her, which I indited with all a lover's cloquence, 
and, as I now think, but did not then, exaggeration. 
Yet, how have it delivered to her ? whom could I trust? 
Sir Thomas was one of those old-fashioned masters of a 
family, now nearly extinct, and even at the remote 
period of which I write, beginning to be very scarce, 
who ruled his house, his child, his servants, and all that 
were his, with a despotic hand ; allowing them little free. 
dom of thought, at least little freedom in the expression 
of it, and still less freedom of action, and even refusing 
his daughter the permission to peruse a letter until it 
had been previously passed through the ordeal of his in- 
spection. 

All this rigid discipline I had casually discovered dur- 
ing my short acquaintance with the family; so how was 
I to evade this mental cordon sanatuaire, established by 
the old baronet? Ihad recourse to Miss Percy ; her pla- 
cidity and gentleness led me to hope that she would be. 
friend an unhappy lover, and in a confidential note to 
her, explaining my passion for ber friend, I entreated 
her to deliver the letter that contained an avowal. on 
which my happiness depended. 

Miss Percy kept me not long in suspense ; for, in half 
an hour from the period of its being despatched, the 
letter addressed to her friend was returned to me in an 
envelope, containing a note, stating that she “ regretted 
I should have formed so erroneous an upinion of her cha- 
racter and principles, as to suppose that she would be 
the medium of a clandestine correspondence with the 
daughter of her benefactor, and the affianced wife of his 
friend.” 

I had scarcely finished the perusal of her billet, when 
Sir Thomas Villiers entered my room. I concluded that 
Miss Percy had betrayed me to him, and that he came 
to accuse me. His first sentence confirmed my sus- 

“So, so! you are a pretty fellow,” said he. 

“ Ay, it is all known,” thought I; “ but I must put 
the best face on it ;” and accordingly drew up with what 
I meant should be a dignified attitude. 

“I say you area pretty fellow,” repeated Sir Thomas; 
“here,” pointing to a large envelope on the table, “is 
the packet unopened, containing the London papers, 
which 1 received this morning, and which I scarcely 
gave myself time to glance over, before I sent them to 
you, with a note, stating that I had not quite perased 
them, and requesting you to return them as soon as pus- 
sible. Ay, here they are, note and all, unopened. Why, 
what the devil can you ne. at? what have you been think- 
ing of 

I made some blandering excuse, much relieved by 
finding my secret was still one to him; end he told me 
he wanted my assistance in a little niatter, “I have had 
my daughter's portrait painted here,” continued he, “ by 
avery clever artist, who came to drink the waters. I 
intend it as a gift to her future husband, an agreeable 
surprise for the anniversary of his birth-day, which 
takes place next month. I wish it to be set in a snuff- 
box, and not being learned or skilled in the taste of those 


sort of gim-cracks, I want you to select the pattern for * 


me, and superintend the execution. Will you undertake 
the commission, and don’t mention a word about it to 
any one here ?” 

So saying, he handed me the portrait, which was so 
admirable a likeness of the fair original, that the sight of 
it occasioned me an emotion I found it dificult to con- 
ceal, 

“Well, you'll have it done, won't par there’s a good 
fellow,” continued he; “ so now good bye, I must be off, 
for I have a thousand things to settle. Apropos of 
settling, we have arranged that Caroline is to be married 
the day after to-morrow, three days sooner than we in- 
tended; but Sie Henry has got a letter from home, say- 
ing that a county meeting is to take place, at which he 
wishes to be present, and so we advance the ceremony, 
that we may all set off together to Moreton Hall.” 

I know not how I looked, but I know how I felt, at 
this intelligence ; and I wonder that he observed not my 
agitation, He did not remark it, however, for he left the 
room, repeating his‘ good bye, my dear fellow, I must 
be gone, I have a thousand things to do, so good bye, 
good bye.” 

I eagerly seized the portrait, pressed it.to my lips 


again and again, and internally vowed that never should 


it leave my possession. 
“What,” thought I, “shall the unfeeling clod for 


whom it was destined, he who expedites his marriage 


with the loveliest and most fascinating of her sex, merely 
that he may attend a county meeting, shall he become 
the possessor of this. treasure? 
happy, happy man, the beautiful original will be his! 
oh! how unworthy is he of such a creature; but this 
portrait never shall be his! I will have a copy made.of 
it; a dull father, and duller husband’s eyes, will not 
detect the cheat; and this, this shall be mine, when she 
is lost to me for ever !” 

I tore myself from Cheltenham next day; I dared not 
trust myself to see Caroline again, nor remain in the 
place when she was to approach the altar, to vow to an- 
other, that affection which I still believed to be all my 
own. I fied, therefore, from my abode like a madman, 
passed through London, where I only remained long 
enough to have a copy of the beautiful; miniature made, 


and confided to a jeweller for setting. Bat ere I de.: 


parted from the metropolis, I read in the papers a 
pompous account of the marriage of Miss Villiers, “ only 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Thomas Villiers, Bart., 
of Conway Castle, in Wales, to Sir Henry Moreton, 
Bart., of Moreton Hall, in Gloucestershire, and Willisden 
Park, in Berks.”’ The papers added, in the usual news- 
paper phraseology, “ That the happy couple set out im- 
mediately after the ceremony for Moreton Hall, where 
they were to spend the honey-moon.” 

The conclusion of the paragraph maddened me. 
“ Happy couple,” I repeated, in a rage, throwing the 
paper from me, as I figured to myself the weeping, 
shrinking bride, wishing that the handsome, gentlemanly- 
looking man had been the substitute of him of the creak- 
ing boots and wig! 

Never have I since read a similar newspaper announce. 
ment, and they occur nearly every day, without a bitter: 
smile and doubt as to the reality of the happiness of the 
“ happy couple ;” and, could all the motives and feelings 
that influence the greater number of these individuals be 
analysed, how few would be considered entitled to the 
appellation ! But this dark conviction, by the young and 
sanguine,—and when was youth otherwise than sanguine? 
—will, I know, be regarded as the jaundiced picture of 

old bachelor. Well, be it so; yet a day will arrive, 
&:: the young will become old, and see objects through 
a Jess brilliant glass than they now employ; and then, 
they will not consider the old bachelor’s opinion to be so 
very cynical. 

I pass over a lapse of ten years, employed in traveling 
through Italy, Germany, Russia, and Sweden. Time, the 
best friend the unhappy know, though the one they most 
frequently accuse, had done for me that which he does for 
all, had healed the wounds of disappointed love ; though 
a fond recollection of the beautiful Caroline still lived in 
the heart where she had reigned. I thought of her often ; 
fondly loved to gaze upon her portrait, and still figured 
her, to “ my mind’s eye,” as fair, blooming, and sylph- 
like, as when I had left her ten years before. I never 
thought of her as a wife, or a mother; the idea would 
have been too painful; and we all have a wonderful 
facility in banishing disagreeable ideas. No, Caroline, 
spirituelle, playful Caroline, could not be the mother of 
boys and girls, to him of the squeaking boots and wig. 
There was something monstrous and disgusting in the 
notion ; and so, I never permitted myself to entertain it. 

Taking up an old English newspaper, one day, at an 
inn in Russia, I looked over the list of births, marriages, 
and deaths, The name of Sir Henry Moreton caught 
my eye; and while my heart beat quickly, and my hand 
trembled, I read a detailed statement of the death of the 
chess-loving baronet. I looked anxiously at the date, 
and found the paper was above a year old. And so, 
Caroline, the lovely Caroline (my Caroline she might now 
be), was free ! There was joy, there was intoxication, in 
the thought: and in a few hours, I was in my traveling 
carriage, on my route to England. 

I paused not, rested not, even for a day, until I 
reached London. Some one clse might forestall my 
happiness. Beauty and talents like hers, could not fail 
to command admirers; and I trembled lest I should be 
too late in the proposal I intended to make her. 

I ascertained that she was in town, and immediately 
called at her house, a stately mansion in Hanover square, 
On being shown to the library, I found my old acquaint- 
ance, Miss Percy, wearing the same demure aspect, but 
not placid countenance, that I remembered at Chelten. 
ham. Alas! time had dealt rudely with her complexion, 
and taken away all the roundness of her figure, which 
now presented angles little in harmony with feminine 
grace. Encircling her eyes were certain marks, known 
by the vulgar appellation of crow’s feet; and, descend. 
ing from her nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles 
in such alto relievo,as to display the anatomy of the 
movements of her mouth, I was startled at beholding 
this change. 

“ What!” thought I, “if Caroline should be as wofully 
altered as is her friend; if she, who was disposed to be 
rather too sylph-like, should, from the unhappiness of 
an ill-assorted union, have faded to a shadow, like the 
creature before me! But no—I will not allow myself 
to think such a cruel metamorphosis possible. She can. 
not have lost her beauty, and must be still the lovely, 
the fascinating Caroline.” 

All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy was 
relating to me that not only Sir Henry Moreton, but 
Sir Thomas Villiers, had “sought that bourne whence 
no traveller returns,” having preceded his friend and 
son-in-law by a year, Miss Perey put on what the 
French call a figure d’ occasion—a most lugubrious 
countenance—while announcing these sad events, 

“Lady Moreton has suffered severely,” continued 
she; “ for never was there a happier wife.” 

I could have beaten her for saying so, though I wholly 
doubted the fact; for, how could such a girl as Caroline 
be happy with the elderly gentleman with creaking 
boots and a wig? 

“Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive her 
friends,” added Miss Percy, and is at this moment en- 
gaged with her lawyer; but she will be here in a short 
time.” 

Almost while she uttered these words, a large good. 
looking woman entered the room, with a high colour, 
and cheeks whose plumpness, encroaching considerably 
on the precincts of her eyes, caused them to appear 
much smaller than suited the proportion accorded to the 
lines of beauty. Her figure harmonised .perfectly with 
her face, and was one of those to whom the epithet 
“a stout lady” is always applied. She approached me 
while I stood in silent wonder, and, in accents never 
furgotten, exclaimed, “ Ah! I see, Mr. Lyster, you do 
not no me.” 


No! forbid it love} — 


Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before me— 
the once beautiful Caroline! But never had soch a 
transformation taken place in mortal. I was almost 
petrified by the sight, and could scarcely command suf- 
ficient presence of mind: to go through the common 
forms of politeness, by maintaining a conversation, 

Come, Mr. Lyster,” said Lady Moreton, (again to 
call the stout lady before me.“Caroline,’ would be mock- 
ery,) “come with me, that’ Imay show you what you, 
I am sure, as. an old friend, will have pleasure in 


seeing.” 


“ What can she mean ?” thought * as I followed her 
through the ante-room ; “ but, after seeing herself, no- 
thing can.shock or surprise me,” 

She opened the door of a large room, in the middle of 
which stood two rocking-horses, mounted by a boy and 
girl—two chubby, rosy-faced children, bearing a strong 
resemblance to her Jadyship ; not as she formerly looked, 
but as she at present appeared. Two other, and younger 
children, were toddling abuut the room with their nurses, 
making no little noise; and, at a table in the recess of 
the window, sat the two elder scions of the ered 
stock, engaged at chess. 

“There, Mr. Lyster, are my two eldest sons,” ‘said 
Lady Moreton. “This is Sir Henry Moreton, and the 
other is Sir Thomas Villiers, to whom my poor father’s 
baronetcy devolved. Are they not strikingly like theit 
father and grandfather, Mr, Lyster 2” 

Never were seen two more extraordinary resem. 
blances!—and the gravity of their countenances, and 
the strict attention they paid their game, completed all 
the features of this wonderful similarity. 

“ They will play for whole hours together,” continued 
Lady Moreton, pensively, “and are never so happy 


when thus employed. Nothing affords me a greater 


gratification than to watch them at such moments, Mr. 
Lyster; for their occupation brings back to me the 
memory of those dear, and lost to me fur ever——” and 
she wiped a tear—yes, positively, a real ee her 
eye. 

“Come, Henry, my dear, come and speak to this gen- 
tleman,” resumed his mother, with a tremulous voice. 

The boy approached me with measured steps and a 
formal air; and his shoes creaked so exactly as tiose 
of his father used to do, that for a moment I looked at 
his hair, expecting to see that he also wore a wig—so 
precisely did he appear a miniature copy of the defunct 
baronet. 

“It is strange,” said Lady Moreton, “to what a de- 
gree he has all the little personal peculiarities of his 
poor, dear father. I do not know, Mr. Lyster, whether 
you ever observed that my dear Sir Henry’s shves always 
creiked. At first, I had a distaste to the sound; for I 
was, as you may remember, a giddy, and perhaps an 
over fastidious girl, about trifles. But one soon learns 
to approve all the peculiarities of the father of one’s 
children; and I now have a pleasure, though it is not 
devoid of melancholy, in hearing my boy’s shves creak 
like those of his father.” 

The good-natured mother was so perfectly in earnest, 
that hang me if I could smile at the bathos of this sen- 
timentality ; though, I confess, I lamented that the young 
Sir Henry did not wear a wig, which would have per- 
fected the almost irresistibly ludicrous resemblance. 

The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, with 
true maternal tenderness; and I left her, perfectly cured 
of my old flame, and smiling at the illusion I had for 
ten years nourished, at the cost of sundry sighs and. 
regrets. 

In ten days after my first visit, I called again at 
Hanover square, in order that I might not appear uncivil 
to Ledy Moreton; for, I confess, all desire of beholding 
sher had quite subsided: nay, the sight of her was disa- 
greeable to me. Again I found Miss Percy alone, who, 
with her demure face looking still more demure, and 
her formal manner still more formal, “ hoped I had for- 
given her for returning my letter at Cheltenham; but 
her principles would not permit her to be the medium 
of a clandestine correspondence.” 

“Ob, I quite forgive you, Miss Percy,” said 1, 
“though at the time it caused me much unhappiness; 
for I—(you will pardon me for saying it, as, after so 
yqreat a lapse of time, it may be said without impropri- 


- aity)—I rather thought I was not disagreeable to Miss 


“Villiers.” 

“ You certainly were not disagreeable to her,” replied 
Miss Percy, “for I have frequently heard her say she 
4 bought you very good natured.” 

* But did she never say more than this, Miss Percy ?” 
I retorted quickly, driven off my guard; “did she not 
© pee uwwow—ay, and to you, Miss Perey, when you were 
urging her to gratify ber father by marrying Sir Henry, 
a:nd she was objecting to his, age, creaking shoes, and 
wig—did she not then, L ask, confess that she wished I 
w as the substitute for Sir Henry ?” 

“Never, by my sacred word of honour!” rejoined 
M iss Percy. 

“She wight not have precisely named me, but she 
mi ost clearly and distinctly meant me,” I insisted. 

“I do remember, Mr, Lyster, her objecting to the 
agre, the creaking shoes, and wig; yet never, never 
m. aking any allusion to you. But how you can have 
imagined this misconception—and, more strange still, 
ho-w you can have known our private conversation— 
as tonishes me.” 

“ Who, then, was meant by the ‘ gentlemanly looking 
m an’ (I was ashamed to say handsome) you met on the 
sti airs, who took off his hat, and whose hair called forth 
anime flattering remark from your friend? J, Miss 
Pe rey, met Miss Villiers and you on the stairs that day; 
I ttook off my hat, and therefore it was not preposterous 
to believe that J was the person meant.” 

“Oh! now you remind me of the circumstances 
(though how you came to know them is'a mystery to 
to. me,) Ido rememher her alluding to a gentleman we 
miet on the stairs, the same day we met you; Ae was 
‘perculiarly good looking, and Miss Villiers often reverted 
to his appearance. We met this same gentleman in 
London tke subsequent season, in society. Lady More- 
‘ton recogtised him ; and I well recollect her saying to 
me, ‘ Eliz, marriage makes a strange difference in peo- 
ple’s feclitgs. Do you remember my wishing that gen- 
theman had been the person chosen for my husband 
instead of Sir Henry; ay, and my admiration of his 
hair? , Eliza, I would not change my husband for 
thie handgomest man that nature ever formed: and the 
wig of the father of my hoy is more attractive to me than 


| the finest head of hair in the world” The gentleman 


| 


‘through Cheltenbam the very day to which she alluded: 


was. Lord Tyreonnell, Mr. 
now, as he is dead.” 
Well did recollect seeing. “Lora 


He was the handsomest man of his time, and hig- hair 
was remarkable for ite luxusianee and beauty; yet, F 


Rever suspeeted that the praises that sounded so sweet to 
| ‘my ears, from the lips of the fair Caroline, cold apply 


to other than myself. Thus ended another illusion; the 
destruction of whieh cost me perhaps as much mortifies _ 
tion, as the ehange whieh, in defacing Lady Moreton’s 
charms, had terminated my attachment to her. 

And now, gentle and courteous reader, having, by the 
recital of my youthful flames, beguiled some hours that 
might have been tedious to me, and _peradventure, trans. 
ferred the inflietion to you, I cannot close without, offer. 
ing my thanks for the patienee that has eonducted, you 
to my last love. Vale, then, and take with rouien ons 
wishes of 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The tomb of queen Catherine Parr was lately 


opened, 
and the body and feet have been found as beautiful ag on 
the day she died. It appeared that the body had been 
embalmed and coated with wax. Several gentlemen of 
science, are now engaged in ascertaining the exact nature 
of the preparation. ‘ 

“The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Sefton, Lord and Lady 
Harrington, and a crowd of the nobility, have been to 
see Jim Crow at the Adelphi. 

Srzampoat Accipexts.—An association has been 
formed, at the head of which we find the’ names of Sir 
F. Aurdett, SirG. H. Smyth, M.P., Mr. 'E. L. Bulwer, 


_M. P., Sir Thomas Trowbridge, M. P., Mr: Wilks; M, 


P., and Mr. Wigney, M. P., the object of which isto 
proceed beth criminally and fox damage in all eases of 
accidents to shipping, particularly small an from 
steamboats. 

The Princess Mary of Orleans failed in making an 
impression upon the royal heart of /hef cousin the King 
of Naples, as the French papers state that his maj 
has formally sought and obtained the band of the Arch- 
duchess Theresa, niece of the Emperor of Austria, and 
daughter of the Archduke Charles. The dowry of the 
archduchess is to be £600,000. ‘The archduchess, whom 
the Doke of Orleans journeyed to Vienne on purpose to 
espouse, is not only denied him ‘but married to’ the very 
man whom the duke’s friends made so sure of nner 
sister 

Lady Charlotte Bury, we understand, has made con- 
siderable progress im writing the “Life of Madame de 
Stael,” which is to be published by Mr. Colburn. . Few 
persons are better qualified in every respect for this.un- 
dertaking, as Lady Charlotte Bury lived in personal inti- 
macy with Madame de Stael, and was one of the few 
women on whom that extraordinary person conferred 
her friendship. 

Wire or Mostaraa.—The wife of i 
at Paris, She has come from Africa to ask a pardom for 
her husband, who lies exposed to capital pa 
from Youssouf and the French authorities for his share 
in the plot conducted so unhappily by his brothers. It 
is reported that this woman was a mantua-maker at Aix, 
and that having gone to Africa as a seller of wares to the 
Freneh army, she captivated the heart of Mustapha, and 
renounced her religion in order to marry him... Report 
further adds. that. she has brought her jewels with her, 
the value of which is estimated at more than a million of 
francs. She bas taken up her residence at the Rue Cas- 
tiglione, the most fashionable part of Paris. ; 


Muapzr.—A number of the Gazette 
des Tribunanx gives the details of a very extraordinary 
case recently tried in the Royal Court of Barcelona.— 
Nine persons had been successively assassinated, and the 
cause of the crime could not be discovered. At length it 
was discovered that, these assassinations were the work of 
a monk, and had their origin in bibliomania. The name 
of the accused is Vincente. He did not deny his guilt, 
but pleaded thet it resulted from a good imtention. He 
wished he said to enrich science, and to preservésbooks 
that could not be replaced. It was much against his 
will that he consented to sell the first precious book toa 
curate, but necessity compelled ‘him. The purchaser, 
however, had no sooner carried off the volume, than the 
monk was seized with an inexpressible desire to have it 
again. He followed the purchaser and offered him the 
money if he would restore the book, but this was re- 
fused. He renewed the attempt, but, finding the curate 
inexorable, be struck him to the ground with a knife ; 
he then gave bim absolution in extremiz, and with @ 
secoml blow despatched him. He then re-possessed him- 
self of bis treasure. In reply to a question as to how~he 
destroyed his other victims, he described it as his custem 
to mutilate the works he sokd. This caused the pur 
to come back with them, whem he ured them intoa a 
room and effected his purpose. The bodies he re 
at night. He was to death. 


A Lesson rnom History.—It is related in Sir James 
Mackintosh’s “ History of the Revolution in England, id 
that in the first parliament in whieh a stand was mi 
against the high handed measures of James the Secoid, 
a question was carried against the ministry, by 183,'to 
182. And it is remarked this one vote very likely saved 
the nation. A Col. Kendal voted against the ministry. 
The Earl of Middleton said to him reproachfully, “Sin, 
have you not a troop of horse?” « Yessir,” was the re- 
ply, + but my brother died last night, and left me anne 
hundred pounds a year.” tog 

CantTuariprs.—M. Van Mons has tp 
the Academy at Brussels, that on the morning of the six- 
teenth of June last after considerable heat, a sudden a 
ing of the atmosphere took place, and a dense black clou 
appeared towards the zenith. It kept its place some time, 
and then disappeared. At the same moment an immense 
number of cantharides covered the plants and tree; and 
in forwarding some of them for the inspection’ of the 
Academy, he asks whether it be not likely that bribes 
was composed of these same cantharides, bt 

Torreno.—M. Matteucci, by aid of new 
has sueceeded in magnetizing needles with the fluid pro- 
duced by the torpedo, and even to elicit sparks from mad 
fish, which may be seen during the daytime. 

Cunieus Fact.—A lady, who resides in. Monkwear- 
mouth, had, when a child about four years of age, two 
small pebbles put fhto her ears by an elder sister, in play, 
which, being pressed too far, penetrated the cavity of the 
ear and could not be extracted. The circumstance was 
attended with slight pain and swelling of the glands, and 
one of the stones about seven years afterwards was ¥ 
ed through the same aperture. Within the last few days 
the lady experienced a slight pain in the ear, aecom- 
panied with a swelling in the glands and difficulty in 
swallowing, and, to her astonishment, on ‘Tuesday last, 
the other stone appeared within the cavity of the ear, and 
was with ease extracted, after having remained in the 
head upwards of 44 years.-Sunderland Herald. 
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WALDIE’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


1: THE GLORY OF ITALY. 


“nobleman arrived at Venice, and having determined to 


.Yemain for some time in that city of adventure, engaged 
“apartments in one of the old patrician palaces in the Place 
‘St. Mark. It was a stately old building, adorned with 


ancient armorial bearings, and as gloomy as the front of 
one of its bygone owners. A mournful silence reigned 
throughout its spacious apartments and long corridors, 
and our young and gay Frenchman, who had pictured to 
himself visions of love and gaiety, began to fancy himself 
doomed to pass his days in a gloomy stillness—truly 
Venetian. 

One day, it was in the very middle of winter, when the 
fog from the canals was more thick than usual, and the 
wind more bitterly cold, when‘all the city seemed to par- 
take of that sadness which such weather and the eternal 
gliding of those black bier-like gondolas cannot fail to 
produce, the young count, who for want of some em- 
ployment had just dressed himself with more care than 
usual, and was half dreaming away his time upon a sofa 
by the fire-side in his spacious bed-room, heard an unusual 
noise at the entrance of the palace, and presently the 
large gates were flung back, and the steps of many per- 
sons resounded along the marble staircases and echoing 
corridors. The noise of the removal of large packages 
was likewise heard, and suddenly the old man of whom 


he took the apartments rushed into his presence, and, fall. 


ing on his knees and clasping his hands in the most 
@arnest manner, exclaimed, “ Oh! my lord! my lord ! we 
are lost ! I am lost ! I am ruined for ever! I had better 
die at once, unless you take pity on me!” and the old 
man tore his hair, and appeared in the most violent 
paroxysm of grief. 

- “ What ails you, Benedict!” enquired the count, sur- 


“Ah! my lord! my mistress, whom I thought very 
far off, is this moment about to arrive. 1 have betrayed 


her confidence—I have let her palace to strangers— 


strangers have occupied her own apartments—you, my 
good lord, have slept in her very bed! Ah! illustrious 
count, for mercy’s sake rescue me; perhaps there is yet 
time to fly. Let me accompany your highness to the 
next hotel—let me call your valet, monseigneur! We 
can yet make our way undiscovered through her crowd 
of serving-men, her suite, her army of women. Ah! fly, 
fly *” No man could be more unfortunate in the choice of 
u subject for this pathetic appeal than poor Benedict. 
The young Count of Rochtaille was not more than twenty- 
four years shea and had left his paternal mansion more 
to gratify his ruling passion for adventure than any 
other reason, and this was the first shadow of one that 
he had yet seen. When he heard this deserted palace 
echoing with human voices, and the gloomy stillness 
dissipated by the sounds of busy employment, he was 
effectually roused, and awaited in silence and suspense 


the issue. Benedict and his oration were therefore but — 


coolly received. 

“ Signor Benedict,” replied the count, calmly, “I am 
traly sorry for you; but that which you ask of me is 
utterly impossible. Nothing, however tempting, could 
now induce me to quit this place. The house is mine— 


' have rented it for six weeks, have I not? and you, who 


are the agent for this noble lady, who you say is your 
mistress, have signed the contract. Here, then, I shall 
remain six weeks. But I shall be more hospitable than 
you are yourself; you may say to your mistress, that 
although by right the house belongs to me entirely, 
rather than put her toinconvenience I shall be happy to 
afford her a portion of it. Go, therefore, good Benedict, 
and make yourselfeasy as to the result. She was ill- 
advised to come upon you so suddenly, but tell her I will 
do the honours of the house to the best of my ability.” 

Benedict comprehended at a glance that he had nothing 
to expect from the count; but hoped still to make favour- 
able terms of compromise. “ At least, monseigneur,” he 
said humbly, “ you will choose another apartment in this 
palace; for, unfortunately, your excellency occupies my 
lady’s own bed-room; and I am certain you would not 
wish to give any unpleasantness to so distinguished a 
lady as my mistress.” While Benedict was speaking, 
about a dozen footmen entered the room, and without 
taking notice of the count began to busy themselves 
making arrangements for’the reception of their mistress. 
Benedict wrung his hands in despair and left the room, 
while the count, stretched on the sofa by the fireside, 
watched the proceedings of these new comers with an 
affected indifference, A very short time sufficed for these 
expert attendants to change ” whole appearance of the 
apartment. 

The hangings of black serge, which the count believed 
to be the regular furniture of the chamber, were taken 
down in a trice, and beneath were displayed the walls 
clothed with the richest Genoese velvet, embroidered and 
empaneled with gold; the cornices and ceiling were 
stripped of their sombre coverings, and glittered forth in 
gold and the choicest works of art. The carpet hitherto 
in use was folled up, and replaced by the most luxurious 
specimen of Persianart. All the couches, chairs, and 
ottomans were uncovered, and embroidered velvet and 
carved gilding met the eye. In the mean time other peo- 
ple brought in small tabies, which were quickly covered 
with beautiful bijowterie and all those little precivus 
elegances peculiar to rank aud wealth—the most saperb 


- hina vases, tables of lapis lazuli, candelabras of gold 


filled with wax candles, and a thousand other aristocratic 
luxuries. Bat that which struck the count as most 
worthy of admiration was a most magnificent toilet-table 
of white marble and gold. It was brought in by two 
black slaves, and the weight was such that it was with 
difficulty they carried it. For certain, this could only be 
the toilet of a queen! Gold, crystal, and gems glittered 
from every part. When this precious burden was de- 

posited, a young and beautiful girl, with a step as light 
as a fairy, came into the room, and from a small basket 
which she carried, covered the table with precious es- 
sences. It would seein that the East had been despoiled 
for the contents of those precious flacons. 

“Good heavens! how rich aud beautiful ought this 
woman to be,” thought Rochtaille, “ to be the mistress of 
such splendour.” And the more he was astonished at 
the proceedings Passing around him, the more determined 
was he to remain a fixture in his corner, He bad been 
so occupied in watching these changes, and, above all, in 
admiring the beautiful toilet, that-he did not observe that 
the old faded cotton curtains had been exchanged for rich 
rose-coloured silk, and the bed was no less metamor- 
phosed. What a display of lace and embroidery! what 


From the London Court Journal. 


rich ornaments were around it. It seemed more like an 
altar raised by enchantment to the genius of the place! 
These things were scarcely effected, when the ser- 


' vants brought in valuable paintings, which were placed 


around the walls—beautiful works of the masters ; heads 
of angels, Madonnas, and pieces from the heathen 
mythology—a most charming though voluptuous assort- 
ment of the choicest gems of the pencil. And then, on 
carved gilded brackets, were seen vases of gold and sil- 
ver, ivory sculpture of Florentine artists, works of por- 
celairi, and rare marbles, with rich Venetian mirrors 
reflecting every movement. Again—there were orna- 
mented clocks of every variety, which chimed the hours ; 
and, in fact, every luxury of the most refined and costly 
description—luxury {truly regal—a luxury rivaling the 
most splendid epoch—not inferior, indeed, to the mag: 
nificent age of Francia the First. 

It may be easily imagined that the young count was 
not only astonished but dazzled with all this magnificence. 
Although accustomed to a certain style, he had never 
yet seen anything to. equal this; even the “ Arabian 
Nights” scarcely furnished to his imagination a parallel. 
He deemed himself tolerably rich, but what he now 
beheld was a splendour that he scarcely thought of even 
in his dreams. 

And that which even astonished him most was the 
wonderful rapidity of all these movements. No bustle, 
no confusion was apparent; but everything came into its 
place with a sort of magical movement, as though the 
wand of a fairy had completed the marvellous change. 
It was likewise truly wonderful to observe the silence 
with which every change was effected—to see this array 
of serving-men taking the palace as it were by a coup de 
main, and completely changing its appearance, not only 
with a rapidity almost miraculous, but with a silent 
though secret intelligence utterly incomprehensible. 

The same changes which were proceeding under the 
eyes of Count Rochtaille were simultaneously effected in 
every part of the palace. The staircases were covered 
with carpets, and lined with paintings and vases of plants 
and flowers. The beds were all uncovered, and clothed 
with the finest linen; the cooks, so long idle, now began 
to light their furnaces; the wine-cellars were looked 
over; in fact, the palace entire glowed with splendour, 
wealth, and elegance. This hitherto gloomy and sombre 
habitation was now illuminated from top to bottom, and 
the splendour of a thousand lights now glittcred upon the 
Place of St Mark ! 

These preparations were scarcely more than three 
hours in completing. All was then ready, and the mis- 
tress of this rich palace might enter and find nothing out 
of order. During the whole of this time the count re- 
mained a silent observer. No one had addressed a word 
to him excepting when he was requested respectfully to 
move an instant while the cover was removed from the 
splendid sofa on which he was reclining. 

Rochtaille now thought nothing could possibly be added 
to the luxury of the place ; however, many other little 
articles of elegance were every now and then added to 
the former profusion ; particularly he observed an old man 
clothed in a suit of black velvet, with black fur on his 
toque, who entered, bearing the portrait of a beautiful 
woman, and a sword; the latter he deposited on the toilet, 
and the former he placed on a console near the count. 
Scarcely had he disappeared when another person entered 
and lighted all the wax candles, cast more wood upon the 
fire, and perfumed the apartment with a silver chalice 
containing burning sandal wood ; he then like the others 
retired, without speaking a word, and the door closed. 
“ By heaven!” exclaimed the count, “this is the most 
extraordinary scene I have ever witnessed. A queen 
could not have a richer establishment ; perhaps she may 
be royal !” Here he surveyed the portrait which the old 
major domo had left. It was a marvellous painting—a 
female of surpassing loveliness, not more than sixteen 
years of age; but a head fit for a Grecian model—a true 
Italian countenance, in all its grace and beauty. The 
eyes and hair were of ebony blackness, and the skin of a 
dazzling lustre ; and, in the smile, so much of love and 
intelligence, even of pride, that Rochtaille, in admiring 
this chef-d’euvre, entirely forgot the splendour around 
him—and might have so remained had he not been called 
to himself by a sudden movement throughout the house, 
which announced the arrival so impatiently expected. 

It was indeed the mistress of this splendid mansion, 
who arrived in a gondola, followed by many others con- 
stituting her suite. The count’s curiosity was at its: 
height, and looking from the window, he beheld a female: 
figure, closely enveloped in a rich mantle, step lightly- 
and gracefully from the gondola under the peristyle of 
her palace. ‘The count had scarcely time to replace: 
himself in his former position when the door opened, tht: 
damask hangings were lifted, and the lady entered thi: 
apartment. Rochtuille was about to rise; but the man - 
ner in which she entered, the rapidity of her glance as 
she surveyed the room, the little ceremony with which 
she treated him—not even condescending to look at hir:, 
although, in her glance around the room, she must have 
been aware of his presence—effectually chained him :to 
his seat. It would seem, from her manner, that she cor.- 
sidered the chamber untenanted by any but herself. The 
count began to feel himself a little embarrassed by thc 
novelty of his situation; but the perfect indifference -of 
the lady piqued him, and he determined to act the paict 
he had taken according to circumstances. 

He remained then immovable in his place, while the 
lady, seating herself before the toilet-glass, apparent y 
well contented with her appearance, presently clappe d 
her hands, when two or three young girls entered- - 
Now,” she said, “ it is time that I dress.” 

Upon this intimation two of the girls unloosed a 
damask curtain, which was looped up beside the windov °, 
and drew it across the room and fastened it on the othe r 
side, This maneuvre divided the room, and hid the toile t 
and its fair mistress from Rochtaille’s sight, and yet thi s 


was all done so naturally, and apparently unpremeditatec’, . 


that it was impossible to say whether it related to hi s 
presence or was a usual occurrence. 

The count remained a full hour in this manner, when 
the curtain was diawn aside and looped up as before ; 
but what a beautiful vision was before him! The larg e 
cloak, which had entirely concealed her, now had give) 1 
place to a robe of amber satin, displaying a neck and 
shoulders white as snow; her black hair was wreathe: | 
with roses and pearls, and one of her waiting-maids wa s 
clasping a collar of pearls round her throat; on her arm s 
were bracelets of gold, from which large diamonds glit - 
tered like stars—and, above all, the sweet smile upon he:r 
weeny as she gazed on herselfin the glass, display- 


ing the satisfaction which a beautifal woman fecls when 
she finds herself more beautiful tham ever. She arose, 
placed herself in different attitudes before her mirror, 
sung to herself some little favourite airs, walked up and 
down the room, came to the fire, placed her little foot to 
catch the warmth, looked at the clock, and then seeing 


the portrait, fell upon her knees before it with the sim. § 
plicity of a young child who admires a jewel, or a young 


mother regarding her sleeping infant. As she gazed on 
the picture, Rochtaille recognised the somewhat more 
matured original, and saw the painter had not flattered 
her. But what painter in the world could paint her pic- 
ture more beautiful than herself ?—none ! Another hour 
was thus passed—-passed as it were in fairy-land. 

A certain indefinable superstition began to creep over 
Rochtaille. Could he have become invisible? or was he 
the jest of a dream? No, his heart beat too quickly to 
admit such a doubt. While he was thus thinking, the 
waiting-inaids had withdrawn, and shortly after the ma- 
jor-domo entered, and bowing to the lady in silence, 
approached the count, and again bowing low, he said, 
“ Monseigneur is obeyed ; everything is ready !” It shall 
not be said, thought Rochtaille, that I give way this time; 
and rising from the couch with dignity, he advanced 
towards the lady, and bowing most respectfully, he ex- 
tended his hand and said, “ Madam, will you honour a 
stranger so much further as to partake with him his hum. 
ble repast with the same kindness that you have conde. 
scended to share his roof?” The lady looked at him with 


' avery slight movement of surprise, as though: she had 
’ seen him then for the first time, and then gracefully ac- 


cepting his hand, preceded by the major-domo, accom- 


| panied the stranger to the dining-hall. 


We have already said how this gloomy palace, inhabited 
by the young french coant, hecame suddenly changed, 
as though by enchantment; but it was not alone the bed- 
room which had undergone this rapid alteration. The 
large saloons which led to the dining-room now shone 
with lights and gilding; and the dining-room, hitherto 
so cold and desert, was now resplendent with gold and 
silver plate, and side-boards of ebony, the carving also 
of which was of the choicest workmanship. The 
was literally covered with plate, and chased with that 
delicacy which was the glory of the art of the sixteenth 
century. 

Rochtaille thus, by consent, the apparent host of this 
beautiful lady, the name and rank of whom he was 
entirely ignorant of, still holding her hand, led her to a 
fauteuil of black velvet, which he |, perceived had been 
placed for her at the table, and which so well set off her 
attractions, acted completety up to his character as the 
master of all this splendour which had cost him so little. 
The repast corresponded with the outward magnificence 
—wines of the most delicate flavour, and viands the most 
rare, were served and replaced again by others almost 
interminable. Rochtaille tasked his talent to the utmost, 
and the lady was evidently not insensible to his lively 
conversation and elegant manners and person. Tuwards 
the conclusion of the repast he made some slight attempt 
at apology for not having received her with more dis- 
tinguished consideration. “ But,” he observed, “ your 
visit was so little expected, we had so very short a time 
to prepare, that truly, my dear madam, you see me al- 
most ashamed !” 

The dinner was hardly finished when a person came 
to announce that the opera was about to commence—an 
opera of Metastasio. “ Metastasio! Metastasio!” ex- 
claimed this charming person, clapping her hands in 
rapture, “ quick, quick—some water for the hands!” at 
the same time she held her little white hands over a small 
golden’basin which was offered to her, and a young girl 
poured over them some perfumed water: “ Metastasio !” 
she continued; “the divine—the glorious Metastasio. 
It is he, sir, that has given us our opera. It is he who 
has written the beautiful Didone, Didone abandonata! 
quick, my gondola—your hand, sir, your hand!” And 
extending her scarcely dry hand to her companion, she 
rather drew him along to the gondola, exclaiming still, 
“ Metastasio! Metastasio, the divine!” 

With scarcely three strokes of the oar they arrived at 
the theatre. Rochtaille began again to think of dreams 
and delusions. All that great Venetian theatre was 
crowded to the very galleries. All that was noble and 
rich in Venice was there met together—the beautiful, 
the gifted, and the noble,.awaited there their hour of 
pleasure and enthusiasm. It was traly the most splendid 
pell mell that was ever assembled, 

One box alone was vacant; and naturally the most 
curious regards were directed thither. Many enquiries 
were made, but none knew who had taken it. The door 
of the box opened, and Rochtaille advanced to the front 
leading her by the hand, and he seated himself by her 
side—by her side! Little did he know by whom he was 
placed! She withdrew her mask—but scarcely had she 
done so when murmurs began to be heard on all sides, 
at first gentle, then increasing into loud excclamations, 
“Tis she! ’tis herself!” was heard around, and then a 
deafening acclamation that shook the very walls. One 
word was in every mouth—one name on every heart! 

Rochtaille’s blood curdled within him as he found this 
tumult of joy directed towards his very box; and won- 
der and astonishment banished every faculty when he 
beheld his beautiful companion rise and place ber hand 
upon her heart—her eyes already begemmed with precious 


} teare—bow lowly around her with a silent but heartfelt 


acknowledgment of love and gratitude! 

It were a vain task to portray the joy, the enthusiasm, 
with which the people of the sunny south weleomed back 
amongst them one so long loved and supposed to be lost. 
And who was she? 


CHAPTER II. 


Describing who she was, how her enchantments worked, and 
how she amazed the count more than ever.. 

At this moment the curtain drew up, and the most pro- 
found silence succeeded to the late tumultuous manifesta- 
tions of joy. On that evening La Romanina played the 
part of Didone. Romanina was then the idol of Venice, 
and of the great poct Mctastasio, She was indeed an 
admirable singer, a powerful actress, imbued with all the 
grace and fire of her own Italy, Happily and proudly 
did she advance towards the audience, for she believed 
that the tumult she had heard was but the sign of impa- 
tience for her presence, And Romanina might well be 
proud, for she had but one superior in the wide world, 
and she believed her far away, perhaps never to return, 
and such was the general belief. Romanina, we say, 
advanced proudly towards the audience—thet audience 


which had so often welcomed her. But what stays hey 
advance ? why does she remain suddenly fixed to: the 
spot? what causes that rapid flush succeeded by 
paleness! and why does she gaze as though appalled at 
the box wherein sat Rochtaille and his lovely companion? 
Alas! poor Romanina! it was saz—the one in thé world 
most dreaded, It was suz—younger, aye} younger, and 


more beautiful than ever—returned from the 


to reclaim her own sunny kingdom, 

It was the Quren or Sonc—the Glory of Ital the 
Malibran of her time. It was La Gapniztit! , 

And Romanina! she was now but as the shadow of 
her great rival ; but, even subdued as she was, she madg 
a noble effort to regain her self-possession. It was too 
much for human nature. At a glance she beheld the 
bright garland which she thought her own snatched from 
her brow. Her limbs trembled beneath her—her sight 
grew dim—her voice died away in inartievlate 
and she sunk into the arms of the by-standers ! 

And what did the public accomplish for her at this 
trying moment? did they sympathise? did they ebeer 
her to fresh exertions? No; but with one accord they 
turned to her rival, and there arose a loud shout, and the 
ery of Gasrieiii, Gaprixtii! was echoed from a thea. 
sand tongues. And Rochtaille’s fair companion afose 
and stretched forth her small white hands to the enthu. 
siastic audience, bowing low and repeatedly, and before 
Rochtaille could turn his head she had disappeared from 
his sight—he was alone. 

But a few short minutes of intense expectation suc. 
ceeded, when the curtain again rose, and Didone ap. 
peared. But it was another, and more—much more beau. 
tiful than the former—it was Gasarenu ! 

All sounds were now hushed—admiration itself was 
mute. Each held his breath; and joy—transport—was 
known only to the heart. Gabrielli was indeed the royal 
—the beautiful—she was indeed the Queen of Carthage, 
The crowd around her were in reality but her slaves, 
Never was anything so acted, for the influence of her 
pride—her beauty, was felt by all—she reigned by the 
sublimity of genius. None dare speak above his breath ; 
for she even controlled admiration—the enthusiastic ad. 
miration of Italians ! and who ever, before or since, could 
control their enthusiasm ? 

The piece concluded : and then the silence gave way 
to applause, long and deafening—her name was shouted 
forth by thousands of voices, and she reappeared upon the 
stage to receive the reward of genius, conducted by a 
young senator of the noble house of Brigadini. And then 
what flowers, what garlands, what laurel wreaths, what 
sonnets were showered at her fect. But they fell like. 
wise upon her heart—and with her beautiful eyes filled 
with tears, and her breast surcharged with emotion’ too 
deep for utterance, she retired from the scene of her 
triumph! 

It was almost necessary to use force that night to clear 
the theatre. The soldiers themselves delayed their duty 
to join in the applause. As to Rochtaille, he hardly 
knew where he was, so much was he bewildered by the 
events of the evening. He was delirious with joy at the 
triumph of Gabrielli, his companion—his unknown ! But 
his joy was quickly succeeded by the bitter feeling that 
she was his no longer—she was now claimed by Venice. 
For a few hours he had held the lamp of Aladdin; he 
had reveled for a time in the heauty, the magnificence of 
enchantment, and now the gorgeous vision had passed 
away. Alas! how soon had the bright illusion vanished, 
and how sad and dull did the world of reality appear. 

He felt almost humbled at the part he had acted— 
humbled by the comparison of the noble, generous man. 
ner in which she had humoured his ill-bred folly in re. 
taining possession of her very apartment, in her own 
palace ; what appeared to him then as a jest now seemed 
a crime, and with a heavy sigh he determined to retire 
to the nearest hotel, and speedily to quit Venice. 

The theatre was now almost empty ; the lights were 
nearly extinguished, and Rochtaille arose to depart, when 
a young girl appeared at the door of his box, and request. 
ed him to follow her, as the Signora Gabrielli wished to 
speak with him. 

La Gabrielli was in her superb dressing-room, sut- 
rounded by all the Venetian aristocracy, and at that time 
none were prouder in the world. There she sat, amidst 
a crowd of admirers — happy — triumphant — adored. 
“ Magnificent Venice!” she exclaimed, in a burst «f 
delight to those around her; “ there is but one Venice! 
but one Adriatic! Oh! signori, how often amidst the 
half.melted snows, the half-blown flowers of Russia, how 
often have I wept for our own glorious country ; signori, 
signori, ‘speak to me this night in our dear Venetian 
tongue; sing to my senses our dear Venetian songs; I 
can never more tire of hearing them, for I have heard 
nothing but barbarous sounds so long!” Thus spoke 
Gabrielli; and with a voice so touching and tender—hert 


look so kind, her gesture so polished, that her word mig) . 


then have been law in Venice ; for not one amongst thit 
noble throng but was in his heart her slave! Then con’ 
menced a friendly rivalry, which should have the honour 
that evening of giving her a féte to welcome her return. 

“Come to my palace this evening, Gabrielli,” cried one; 
“ and the richest wines of Cyprus shall flow like water 
for all that choose to come.” 

“T have just built a chapel,” exclaimed another} 
“and Gabrielli, if thou wilt honour my palaee this ever 
ing, I'll dedicate it to thee.” 

“ No,” cried a third ; “ accept neither one nor the other, 
Gabrielli; but let us draw lots. Fortune alone should 
decide which of us ought to have the honour of enter 
taining Gabrielli ;” and great applause followed this pro» 

ition. 

Gabrielli was almost in tears at these manifold expres 
sions of kindness. Her noble heart was full, to overflows 
ing, with love and gratitude. 

“ Signori,” she exclaimed, her voice a little tremulous 
with feeling, “ I have likewise a plan to propose if you 
will permit me: as I cannot go to all, 1 must request you 
will all come and sup with me, or rather with this young 
stranger,” for at that moment Rochtaille was ushered ia 
by the young girl already mentioned ; “and now permit 
me to introduce to this illustrious company a noble gen- 
tleman from France, the Count de Rochtaille. It is he 
who will have the honour to receive you, and I am sure 
my plan will not displease you, for such honour is due to 
him; first, as a stranger; and next, because he is my 
host. He has been the first to proclaim my return to 
Venice, and thanks to him, on my arrival I have found | 
my palace filled with luxuries that even I have never 
dreamed of, He will, therefore, be your host for this 
night—he invites you, my lords, by my voice—coma 
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 WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


, wine, music, and poetry await you, and lights, 
ot lights—our stars of the night, they will inspire 
those, therefore, that love me will follow me!” 
this she rose, and presenting her hand, “Come, sir 
» gife cried, “give me your hand—it is your 
CHAPTER III. 
the charmer relates her history, names her lover, and 
reveals @ secret, ¢ 


who is this young Count de Rochtaille? was the 
jous enquiry throughout Venice the next morning. 
hence came he? None could anawer. It was evident 
he was a young man of immense wealth and of rare 
fortune ; but these facta were scarcely sufficient to 
fy the longing curiosity of the Venetians. How 

{it be that Gabrielli—the adored Gabrielli—whom 

intreaty could retain in Italy nor withdraw from St. 
wsburg, should return at the first summons from the 
st? This appeared to astonish most; but at the same 
they did justice to Rochtaille’s unassuming manners 
modest pretensions since his first arrival. He came 
Venice as an ordinary tourist; he had concealed with 
all his splendid preparations that he might the more 
‘icately say, “ Gabrielli, I am here alone for thee!” 
|All Venice was talking of Gabrielli and the handsome 
nt, of the surpassing grace and beauty of the one, and 
munificence and wealth of the young stranger. In 
mean time Gabrielli and the cuunt perfectly under. 
deach other, and a themselves immensely at 
expense of the Veneti 
It was on the morrow of the féte which, as Gabrielli 
med to her friends, was given by the count to honour 
return to Italy, that she said to him, in that melo- 
voice,—so melodious was it that it might well be 
that she herself was music,—and placing her white 
od playfully upon his arm, “ Now remember, and do 
say that I have not given you fair notice, I abso- 
jely prohibit you from falling in love with me. I have 
many lovers—I am tired to death with the importuni- 

9 of lovers—but I have not one friend! Do you be 

y friend, for, be assured, my friendship is worth more 

hin my love. What say you? Shall it be so?”— 

gchtaille hardly knew how to reply, for his heart had 
ecome already almost enthralled with the fair syren. 
the quickly resumed, and her manner was more serious, 

Remember, I came not here for you, although all Venice 

ysso. 1 found you here by the fault and cupidity of 

y servant. When I was informed of your determina- 

nto stay, I was rather piqued with the novelty of the 
ircumstance, and allowed you to stay that I might 
nuse myself. When I saw more of you I thought dif- 
ently; I determined to make you my friend ; for, alas!” 

said tenderly, “in the midst of glory, I am alone in 
e world, I have no friend.” The young count rose 
ith great emotion, and earnestly took her hand, 

“Gabrielli,” he said, “from this hour you shall hear 

om my lips no word of love, but ever while I live I will 

your friend. Command me.” 

“ Will you be true and loyal?” 

“ As I live, believe me !” 

“ Now tell me—you are young and handsome ; before 

a saw me I would wager my diamond coronet that 
our heart was deeply engaged!” A crimson flush 
spread his face to his very temples. 

“I knew it,” said Gabriclli, laughing ; “ my diamonds 

ould have been safe. Now tell me who she is.” 

Rochtaille had the good sense to comprehend at once 

e only position on which he could stand with this mad 

uty. He saw that she had some plan either for herself 
him, and perhaps for both, and expected an unreserved 
mmunication. 

“You are right, Gabrielli,” he said, taking her hand 

he would take the hand of a friend ; “I confess that, 
fore your arrival in my palace, I did indeed passion- 
ly love a young person of my own country, nay, I do 
still; she is the daughter of a noble lady residing near 
y father’s mansion ; but so beautiful and so rich that I 
ure you I have hardly dared to address her ; and then, 
to pride, you, Gabrielli, as Queen of Carthage, are 
arcely so proud. It is for her that I am here; she is 
in Venice; for her I have left my country, Think 
that she is, when, at Versailles, King Louis, himself, 
landed her to her carriage. But when I beheld you, 
abrielli, and witnessed your genius, your triumph, your 
hind to me, my head was turned, and I began to 
hink—what I care not now to say.” 

“I will say it for you,” said she, smiling ; “ you thought 
you would abandon a difficult conquest for one more 
tasy.”” 

“But now,” continued Rochtaille, sighing deeply, “I 
am completely lost. All Venice has given us to each 
ther. I am your host—your chevalier. I have given 
You the most expensive and magnificent féte. What hope, 
then, can’ I now have of favour from her, to whom I 
warcely before dared to speak, who I have followed from 
fur; what will she think of me pow? Your lover—your 
bost; you see, Gabrielli, into What an abyss I have 
fallen!” Gabrielli smiled. 

“You know but little of the world if you think so,” 
the said; “ and now, count, I have heard all, 1 will im. 
fart to you a little of woman’s wit and wisdom. I have 
uid you are young and handsome—now believe me, the 
world, whatever they thought before, will now find it out 
“you are no longer obscure—you enter upon a fresh 
hking—you are celebrated—you partake of my fame— 
yu belong tome! To be beloved by a woman like my- 
«lof my renown, is at once to prove that you are a per- 
wn of no common order—tut, tut, my chevalier—you are 
Yt a man of the world; I must teach you to be a lover. 
Now attend to me; I will engage that your beautiful 
‘Marquise, before long, will not only love you, but will be 
ttoud, aye, delighted, to obtain the smallest mark of your 
‘tgard. But I tell you, you must be advised by me in 
il things; yes, and I will further tell you that I, too, 
have a plan, and that you, by pursuing my advice, in 
‘erving your own cause will serve me. Now we under- 
and each other; you must pay me greater attention 
than ever; more than ever must you repeat your fétes 
tnd presents which you already have the credit for. You 
Must look but for me; you must move but for me; you 


Must live but for me. Your very eyes must continually 
“tclaim, ‘Gabrielli! Gabrielli!’ You must be continually 
at my side. Throw language into your looks which will 
ty,‘ TI love you! I adore you!’ In this manner we will 
Proceed in Venice. In less than a month your marquise 
Mall be at your feet. When you behold her cheek turn 


tom pale to red at your glance; when you see her study 
oncealment to attract your notice, believe what [ say 


Now to your task!” Before Rochtaille could find words 
to reply, she again begun :— Pa: : 

“Bat. you know nothing of me—nothing of my talent 
for instruct ion—nothing of my reason for returning to 
Italy, which I had vowed never to revisit, -You shall 
learn: yuu will find that, although young, I have seen 
much. I am, in your eyes, merely a wild, beautiful 
woman, with talent more or less; but you see that, for- 
tified as you fancied yourself, you fell headlong in love 
with me, merely because I tumbled upon you suddenly, 
without taking the precaution to ery ‘ Prenez garde!" 
However, you will know me better soon, When you 
first heard my name, and saw what I was, what did you 
think 

“T can scarcely say; but the name reminded me that 
you might be some descendant of the wise but severe 
Gabrielli, that condemned the great Petrarch to exile; 
and I thought, it is well that, by her beauty and taleat, 
she may in some measure atone to the world for the se. 
vérity of her ancestor.” 

““ Well, Count Rochtaille, you are right. I do come 
of the wise and stern race of Gabrielli. We had hada 
eardinal in our family—Jean-. Maric Gabrielli—the same 
that defended your Fenelon against the severe Bossuet. 
Yes, sir, I am of that noble house; but I was not born 
in the best apartments of it. My mother, of a distant 
branen, had disgraced herself by an inferior alliance; 
but her husband died, and she in poverty was succoured 
by the good Prince Gabrielli, and allowed an humble 
apartment in the palace. One day I had heard an air 
of Galuppi, and, although but a child, I sang it to my 
mother. The prince happened to hear it as he walked 
in his garden, and stopped to listen, He applauded my 
little performance, and sent for me, and saw a pretty 
little girl about fourteen years of age. The moment 
he saw me he cried out, ‘What a pretty little person, 
and what a voice! That is a treasure, my cear child, 
and must be cultivated.’ To be brief, from that moment 
all the art of Italy was lavished upon me. Garcia and 
Porpora, our two first masters, first taught me the se- 
crets of the art; and when, at sixteen years of age, [ 
first made my appearance in public, I sung, in the same 
opera of Galuppi, the same ariette which first advanced 
my fortune. And then came for me the Didoni of Me- 
tastasio—dear and good Metastasivu! And from that 
time the little orphan child became as illustrious, and 
not less courted than if she were the head of the house 
—the Princess Gabrielli herself! My voice was heard 
from Venice to the court of Austria. The emperor sent 
for me—the Emperor Francis First, a great prince. 
Oh! what a triumph for one so young to charm all Ger- 
many, and Italy was already enthusiastic! The lords 
of the world were at my feet; I was beloved by men, 
and envied by women. But it was too much for me 
then; I became proud and insolent—I had the retinue 
of a queen! But now to the point to which I wish to 
draw your attention. 

“ At Vienna I had two passionate admirers: one was 
the ambassador from France—the other, ambassador 
from Portugal. One urged his suit with grace—the 
other, almost with rage. One day the French nobleman 
was more ardent than usual, and he had fallen on his knee 
before me, when the door opened, and the Portuguese 
ambassador entered. Rage took entire possession of 
him at the sight, and, drawing his sword, he rushed at 
the marquess. The French ambassador was quickly on 
his feet, and their swords crossed. The horrid sound 
chilled my blood; and, regardless of consequences, I 
rushed between them! At this they recoiled; but the 
Portaguese cried out furiously, ‘Gabrielli, Gabrielli! 
you see to what you have reduced me; declare at once 
which of us you love, that the other may retire for 
ever,’ 

“* Speak, Gabrielli!’ said his rival calmly, ‘and let 
one of us know the worst!’ 

“*Gentlemen !’ I cried, ‘I will tell you; but put up’ 
your swords. I love neither. But for all answer I will 
further tell you, I love Metastasio—the good, the great, 
the divine Melastasio!”” And here Gabrielli clasped 
her hands, and looked almost inspired. “ Yes, Count 
Rochtaille, I loved him then—I love him now—TI shall 
love him for ever !—and now you have my secret.” 

“ But the ambassadors!” said Rochtaille, after a 
pause. 

“Ah! at the explanation 1 gave I sunk npon the sofa, 
for I beheld my blood staining my white satin robe. At 
this sight the Portugueee fell upon his knees at my feet, 
and begged for forgiveness, ‘I forgive you freely, 
prince,’ I said, ‘on one condition.’ * Name it,’ he cried, 
vehemently ; ‘if the world contains it, it shall be yours.’ 

“*Give me your sword, that is all I ask’-—and there 

it is, Count Rochtaille, on my toilet ; I shall never part 


with it while I live. Look at it, count, and drew it ~ 


from the scabbard; it will amuse you.” The count 
reached the sword and drew it, curious to see why she 
preferred it to any thing in the world; but what was 
the curiosity of that sword we must reserve for the'se- 
quel of our history, which we will endeavour to compress 
into‘our next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Showing how all things approach their end. 

Rochtaille drew the sword from the scabbard, and be. 
held on its bright blade these words in letters of gold— 
“ THE SWORD, WITHOUT SHAME, THAT DREW THE BLOOD OF 
!” 

That was the gallantry of the Portuguese, said 
Gabrielli, laughing ; it was the only atonement that J 
would allow him to make for his fault. 
event I took a distaste to Vienna, and, although I was 
a queen, and acted with everybody as I pleased, I sighed 
for my native skies, and, like the nightingale at the close 
of the short summer of foreign lands, I took my flight 


to dear Italy. It was at Palermo that I determined to | 


abide for a time; but there I was far from Metastasio, 
and I became a coquette, proud, and self-willed, 
oh! again, what pleasure it was to show my power. 
One day, however, the Viceroy of Sicily had requested 
me himself to sing at a grand féte, and he had selected 
the parts. But a sudden fit had seized me to wander 
among the Naples orange-groves by the sea-shore, and I 
wat not to be crossed by any one in my fancies, The 
time of the féte arrived, The viceroy became impatient. 


- J was sent for, but was not to be found, Gabrielli did 


not care to sing that night, and she was, during all this 
confusion, seated upon a bank of flowers, watching the 
waves of the sea. 

But, would you believe it? om my return home I 


But after this 


But 


found my place in possession of soldiers, who insisted 
upon taking me to the féle by force. This, however, I 
resolutely resisted, and was in consequence taken to 
prison. Yes, to prison! I, Gabrielli, was actually taken 
by soldiers to prison by order of the viceroy—to a real 
prison—with huge doors, bolts, chains, jailers, and all 
the paraphernalia of horror. And what do you think I 
did? do you fancy I was overcome? that I gave way ? 
Not J; but I determined to measare my power with that 
of the viceroy, and see who should reign in Palermo. 
You smile; but you will see the result. I first began to 
arrange the rooms which were given mé, and then I 
called around me all the unfortunate objects who were 
deserving of pity. For them I kept a table; I gave them 
wine and clothes; I was the hope and joy of those poor 
people, The prison became a palace; the poor called for 
blessings upon my head—they called me their guardian 
angel. Oh! I was happy then; I have seldom been so 
happy since. 

In the mean time the public missed me—my retreat 
was speedily discovered. The theatre became the first 
scene of tumult, then crowds collected round the palace 
of the viceroy, and demanded my release; they threat- 
ened:to break open the prison. The garrison was under 
arms, and affairs became really serious. In vain mes- 
senger after messenger was sent to me, that I was no 
longer a prisoner, begging me to resume my duties at 
the theatre; I replied to such entreaties contemptuously. 
I said that I had been placed there improperly, and that 
I should wait for an order from the king himself for my 
liberation. 

The tumult increased, and the viceroy became se- 
riously alarmed; while I was amusing the poor prisoners, 
singing to them their country ballads, and reciting to 
them an air from Metastasio. At length the viceroy 
found it necessary to compromise with me, for he was 
actually ashamed of his conduct to me; and the terms 
on which I was to compromise were left to myself. And 
now listen to the treaty of peace drawn up between the 
Signora Gabrielli and his excellency the Viceroy of 
Sicily :— 

“ His excellency is to give liberty to all the prisoners 
whose names are undersigned, 

“ His excellency is to pay the debts of all the prisoners 
whose names are undersigned. Ne 

“ His excellency is to ask pardon of La Signora Ga- 
brielli for the cffence he has committed.” 

These terms were instantly agreed to, and I left the 
prison, surrounded by the prisoners and the poor people 
I had released, who drew me in triamph to the theatre, 
and then what a scene followed! And now what do 
you think of my power against that of the viceroy? But 
I again took flight from Ituly, for at Naples I was so 
persecuted by the attentions of the Prince Don_Philip de 
arma, that, to escape him, I once more became a tra- 
veller. But whither was I to go? Italy was, for the 


‘ptesent, closed to me. I went straight on to the north, 
for they told me that in the midst of the frozen regions, 


I should discover another Venice—St. Petersburgh, the 
capital of the great Catherine. God knows how long I 
was traveling, and through what ice, and snow, and 
r-pads ; but I arrived at last, and presented myself at the 
palace of the empress. They announced me; Gasrieiut! 
(oh! signor, the sound of that name seemed to have the 
« fect of a clap of thunder upon the barbarians! The 
very Kalmucks knew the name of Gabrielli. There was 
110 waiting—no ceremony with me. I was conducted 
straight to the presence of the empress—she who directed 
victory and subdued nations, Fancy a little woman, not 
iiear my height, and so plainly dressed, that I declare I 
telt ashamed of my own appearance, with a bright keen 
«ye, a gracious smile, a high expansive forehead, and 
what hands! They say that my hands are white and 
ssmall—they are nothing—you should see the little hands 
of the empress—hands that have wielded the sceptre and 
tthe sword! And she tendered them to me with such 
Isindness and grace that I was quite moved, and I saluted 
them as ardently, and with as much respect, as if I had 
heen called the Prince Potemkin. ; 

“ Welcome,” she exclaimed ; “ welcome as the swallow 
‘chat comes from afar to the orangery of the Hermitage, 
and brings us spring! You will see that we are not so 
‘wild and savage as, doubtless, you have been informed. 
We have fetes, and balls, and concerts ; and we have 
brought around us poets and philosophers, and men of 
Learning of all nations; and we have likewise singers 
ind dancers; but you shall be the brightest flower of our 
trarland, so prepare yourself, heart and soul. Do you 


‘consent ?” But before I could reply she turned to a 


yroung officer who attended her :— 

What are we to do for this young beauty,” she said, 
“who comes from Naples expressly for us? or rather, 
tiny child, spa@k what terms do you expect for your en- 
g’agement at pur court ?” 

. “ Madam," I replied, “ I perceive I shall be obliged to 
he at a considerable expense for furs this winter, and as 
I am but poor, shall I ask your majesty too much if I 
s xy 20,000 ribles?” At this demand the brow of the 
empress lowfred, a slight colour was visible on her 
v beeks, and her eyes glittered—but it was only for a mo- 
nient. Nevettheless I was afraid, and regretted my 
yrords; but, woman-like, I would not for the world have 
writhdrawn 0 in the presence of the young officer, who 
was then gazmg on me with such interest. 

“Twenty thousand rubles!” exclaimed Catherine ; 
“ do you knaw what you ask, child? For twenty thou- 
su nd rubles have two field-inarshals !” 

“ In that ase, perhaps your majesty will engage two 
fielld-marshab that can sing,” I replied, in the most de- 
lib erate manter imaginable. I do not know what pos- 
sessed me—t must have been some evil spirit; for as I 


uttered the yords, I saw my fate balancing between 
Siberia and tle Hermitage. But my good fortune saved 
me.. 

“You are bold, young woman,” said the empress; 


andi then quickly resuming the pleasant smile with 
which she fist greeted me. “But go,” she said,“ go, 


and considery ourself as two field-marshals.” 
CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 
wing how all things have an end, 
“Shall I rflate to you all my imperial glory? But no; 


it is always $e same recital—Itulians or Russians—civil- 
ised or barbrous, what matters; music is the universal 
language, aifi is appreciated in all countries when others 
fail. But gpry is a bright hour which quickly passes. 
I might hay been a queen there; but I would rather be 


an humble artiste in Italy, than be in the pi 


to my own loved country, from which I have vainly tried 
to estrange myself, and hardly have I arrived when the 
old and strong affection of my heart has returned—Me- 
tastasio! Metastasio! my only hope and thought in this 
world! Ihave used thee ilkK—poet divine! Wilt thou 
ever return to me?” and clasping her hands together, - 
with her beautiful eyes, now liquid with cnation, vali 
towards heaven, she seemed like one of those glorious 
creations of the imspired artists of old, that no modern 
hand can fashion. . 
And such was the recital of the great cantatrice, the 
pride of the 18th century. If we have been somewhat 
diffuse in our narration, it is because we eonceive Gabri- 
elli am admirable example of the life of a favourite actress 
of that period. She was possessed of a naiveté of cha. 
racter in its most charming sense, with a sort of amiable . 
recklessness which carried everybody away in spite of 
their better judgment. A woman of wit and sense; but 
tending to no end; of a good heart, but inconstant and 
capricious. Honest in her friendship, cruel in her love, 
Wasting her life and her gold as though one was of as 
little value as the other. Born of indifferent parentage, 
but acquiring, as it were intuitively, the exquisite tact of 
the most polished society. Prouder of her talent than of 


her beauty. Delighting to humble to the dust all of dis. 


tinguished rank who became captives to her charms, 
claiming from one his jeweled sword, from another his ~ 
star of brilliants above price, going to the length even of ~ 
reproaching a king with bis personal deformity, and 
daring to call him “ hunchback” amidst his very court. 
Much has been written and said of those philosophers 
who first spread abroad in the world those notions of _ 
equality which have since been so much urged—nonsense — 
all; the doctrine was never broached by philosophers, but — 
by women of an indomitable courage, relying confidently 
upon their triple shield of beauty, grace, and wit, 
indeed, was the heroine of our history—Gabrielli. 
Roebtaille, faithful to her instructions, paid he? greater 
attention than ever in public, while Gabrielli, on ber part, 


and favour. They contrived to occupy the attention of 
Venice entire for three whole months; and, whether it 
might be called folly or the height of taste, the enter- 
tainments given were without parallel even in that Vene- 
tian age. 

As to our young French nobleman, who arrived in 
Italy with a single attendant, and in a very modest style, © 
thanks to the illustrious conquest of which all Raly gave 
him the credit, he was now the distinguished favourite of 
the day—the man of fashion por excellence—the hero ot 
a thousand fétes. Every day brought him fresh consiec. 
tions with the highest names in Venice—every house 
deemed it an honour to receive him—a circle was formed 
around him at his entrance; he was admired and listened 
to; he was the oracle of fashion and the very height of 
ton. The name of Roehtaille was.then higher in Venice 
than that of a Marshal of France—in Venice, that charm- 
ing but dissolute city, at that time even rushing to its 
ruin, though its pathway was strewn with roses, 

The success of Gabrielli and her supposed lover was” 
more rapid than they expeeted. One evening they wera” ” 
both at a grand ball givén by the Freneh ambassador,” _ 
she in all the pride of her beauty, and he in all'the grace ~~ .. 
of youth, when Gabrielli beheld, while engaged in the 


dance, the secret master of her affection, tlie poet Metas= my, 
tasio, enter the saloon and mix among the crowd, but, 
moved by the admiration she excited, and unable to resist. ~~ 


her influence, be approached nearer and nearer, and was’ 


at last at her side. At the same time Rochtaille, not less © 


happy, found ‘himself in the gracious presenee of the ~ 
beantiful young marquise, who, previous to his departure — 
from France, would neither reward his love with look. 
nor smile. 

The celebrity which the count and Gabrielli had with ~ 
the public was the first step to the suecess of their pri- 
vate views. Metastasio and the beautiful marquise yielded 
to the snare which few indeed could have resisted. _Me- 
tastasio thought that, for a woman so loved and so beaus-~ 
tifal, it would be but little to forgive her inconsistencies; 
whilst the young marquise, seeing the count preferred by 
Gabrielli to all the distinguished men in Von‘ee, began 
to reflect that she had been rather eruel to her handsome 
compatriot. She had never before observed how hand- 


some he was and how distinguished in his manner, and © ~~ 


she thought, with a sigh, that but for her dwn perverse- 
ness he might at that moment have been at hier feet. 
From these reflections the fair lady began to think 
whether it was even yet too late to try the power of kind. 
ness upon that heart whieh had onee been so completely. 
her own. And then she thought of the celebrity she 
would acquire in taking away the lover of Gabrielli. 

Gabrielli was of a finer pereeption than Rochtaill 
She comprehended at a glance all these passages of thé 
mind, and she whispered a word in the ear of. her com. 
panion—“ One more effort, and she is your own: this 
night will crown our conquest !” 

Never had Gabrielli been so faseinating ; she sparkled 
with wit and brilliancy—she was surrounded by a erowd 
—she was flattered to the skics—she was adored. But 
one bright smile, as though by chanee, fell upon Metas- 
tasio, and that gentle token completed her triumph. It 
drew towards her the heart that she sighed for—philoso- 
pher and poet as he was, Mctastasio was conquered! _ 

Rochtuille, on his side, found himself accidentally the 
partner of the fuir girl he loved- She had never looked 
su beautiful in his eyes as at that’ moment, for her coun- 
tenance was radiant with smiles, and as he gently pressed 
her hand it lingered in his own. -He danced with her all 
that night, and, as half exhausted, half detighted, he led 


her into the open baleony, he dared to talk to her of lovel 


She trembled, she changed colour, but it was with hap. 
piness! 
“ And do you love me yet?” she whispered. 


“T shall for ever !” 

“ And Gabrielli!” 

“ I love but you, nor ever have.” 

“Can I believe it?” “ 

“ Ask me but a proof.” 

“ Were to say, leave Gabrielli!” 

“With you I would leave the world.” 

“Were I to say, this very night.” 

“1 would reply, this very instant !” 

This conversation was the same in effeet whieh took 


place in another part of that spacious pulace; but the’ « | 


actors were Gabrielli and Metastasio. One moment 
in was Roehtaille at her side, and, pressing her hand 


great Catherine. So on the wings of a bird have 1 10H 
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ith a trembling véice whispered “ Adieu!” 

as for the last time. 

And on the next day nothing was talked of in all Ve- 

. .mice but the double elopement of the lover of Gabrielli 
with the handsome French marquise, and of the poet Me- 
tastasio with the fair Gabrielli. This strange adventure 
for a long time made part of the conversation in all the 
European eapitals; but in the mean time Rochtaille be- 
eame the happy husband of his adored marquise, and the 
first purchase he made when he tock possession of his 
property, and that of his rich bride, was a magnificent 
collar of pearls of price for Gabrielli, and a regiment for 
himself. 

Gabrielli died tranquilly in the year 1796, regretted 

*® and followed to the tomb by a host of friends, leaving 
behind her about £50,000 of debts, having expended 
. * about three times that sam during her brilliant life. 

The Count de Rochtaille became rich and powerful, 
and died soon after Gabrielli, in 1798. And all this only 
proves, as Gabrielli herself said, that genius has always 
appreciated beauty, and that beauty has always sighed 
for rank and distinction, and that in this world, pleasure, 
whether of mind or sense, but pleasure, is the only thing 
worth caring for. 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 13, 1837. 


Steam Navigation.—A question of great interest, steam 
navigation between America and Great Britain, now occu- 
pies public attention ; its feasibility, which we have never 

doubted, is soon to be put to a practical test. Assuredly, 
between no countries in the world is a regular, efficient, 
and speedy communication more desirable. The num- 
bers and respectability of the emigrants and passengers 
who annually arrive from England, and the vast extent 
of commercial intercourse existing between the two 
| - countries, demanded the substitution of a more safe and 
certain mode of transit than that afforded by the sailing 
vessel, if such be practicable. Of this there seems to be 
little doubt; and the time is believed to have arrived for 
accomplishing it, and by steam navigation. Within the 
last few years this has been successfully practised be- 
tween Charleston and New York, and steam navigation 
has extended from London to the Baltic, the Euxine, the 
Red Sea, and the Mediterranean. A visit to St. Peters. 
burg or Constantinople, to Alexandria or Jerusalem, is 
now talked of bythe cockneys as a tour to the Rhine, or 
a visit to Rome, was formerly. Dr. Lacdner’s theory, 
| that any proposed voyage to extend beyend fifteen days 
is “ chimerical,” is about to be disproved ; a voyage from 
New York to Liverpool will probably become as common 
as a rail-road trip now is to Boston or Washington. The 
{ Londoners may soon fuxuriate in the sight of the Falls 
of Niagara, quiz our American congress, and be back to 
their counters in a month or six weeks. The two coun- 
tries will become better acquainted, and then we hope it 
will be deemed worth while to send us out an author 
with an enlarged mind to write a fair and standard book 
about us. Who would not welcome Mr. Southey, the 
purest writer of English, in the first steam-ship that 
‘crosses the Atlantic? 


To.Subscribere to the Port Folio.——More than the usual 
_-~“aumber of mishaps attended the publication of the first 
| mamber of the Omnibus last week, among which we may 
specify the breaking of the large power press on which it 
is printed, the failure of the papermaker to supply the re- 
quisite material, and a deluge in the printing office, occa- 
sioned by the freezing and bursting of a hydrant pipe! 
These causes combined precluded the possibility of fur- 
| wishing all the subscribers to the Port Folio, of which the 
/  Qmnibus is a continuation, at the eame price, but with 
duuble the quantity of matter. All these desagremens are 
now regulated, and numbers one and two of the Omnibus 
“Bre sent together to those neglected last week; as the 
Port Folio’s patrons were remarkably regular in their 
advance payments, we shail trust to their punctuality in 
remitting long enough to hear by mail from their respec- 
tive post offices. We hope to make the present publica- 
tion even more acceptable than its predecessor, from 
which it differs somewhat, but in nothing more than its 
greater cheapness, and its Boox character. 
The very great number of names already received, in- 
dependently of the patrons of the Port Folio, is ample to 
secure its existence, it is hoped, in a permanent form. 


Books.—No new American hooks or American reprints 
of foreign works since our last pablication; we have, 
therefore, inscrted a “Review” of the new London vo- 
lume, by the author of the “Recollections of the House 
of Lords,” &c, 


T. W. must be aware that the principal feature in this 
publication is its books ; lis article, therefore, being inad.- 
missible, may be had at the publication office. 


Gabrielli —The tale of “ Gabrielli, the Glory of Italy,” 

which will be found in the Omnibus to-day, is one of 
those admirable sketches which occasionally appear in 
the European journals, alike remurkable for its interest 
and the style in which it is told. 


Congress.—The proceedings of congress for the past 
week offer little of peculiar interest. Mr. Camreteng, 
in the house, from the committee of ways and means, 
has made a report on the subject of the surplus revenue, 
accompanied by a bill which has been twice read, en- 
titled, “a bill to reduce the revenue of the United States 
to the wants of the government.” ‘This is likely to give 
rise to strong feeling. 

A memorial from the board of trade of New York to 

_ congress, praying for a new wational bank, to be esta- 
blished in that city, is one of the signs of the times, — 


Santa Anna and Almonte are still in Lexington. The 
health of the Mexican chief is represented as being in a 
very delicate state. The story.of his having been strack 

_ by a stone in Louisville, is contradicted by the Louisville 
Journal, which states that he has been thus far suffered 
\ to pass unmolested. 


4 


‘were, in mockery of the fleeting perishable jourse of the { 


The president has, as usual, notified the senate to mect 
the 4th of March ensuing. This is the usual courtesy 
paid by the executive to his successor, who, in his in- 
auguration that day, which is also the constitutional 
termination of the existing session of congress, requires 
the co-operation of the senate to aid him in the construc- 
tion of his cabinet. 3 


Rait Roap Triat.—The important case of the sea- 
men against the Boston and Providence Rail Road Com- 

ny, which has engaged the Supreme Court, in sitting 
in ton, for eight days, was committed to the jury 
about half past six o’clock on Thursday evening, after 
arguments, each nearly three hours in length, by the 
plaintiffs’ and defendants’ counsel, and a charge from 
Chief Justice Shaw, which occupied an hour and a half 
in the celivery. The jury returned into court yesterday 
morning, and rendered the following verdict in favour 
of the plaintiffs, viz: to James Thompson $2,200 dam- 
ages; Lt. Russ $2000, and to the four other individuals 
$1700 each; making thefwhole amount of the verdict 
$11,000.— Boston Paper. 


From the New York papers of Tuesday. 


Rumour or Extensive gentleman who 
arrived here on Monday evening from Buffalo, informs, 
that about forty men had been arrested upon a charge of 
being concerned in a most extensive forgery of bank notes 
and half dollars. Our informant stated that among the 
persons arrested some were hitherto of the most respect- 
able standing in the place, such as steamboat captains, 
hotel keepers, land speculators, &c. This event had 
caused a greater excitement at Buffalo than the failure 
and forgeries of Rathbun.—Merc. Ado. 

Alderman Ingraham held an inquest on Saturday, at 
the house of James Parker, Manhattanville, on the body 
of Richard Crawford, who boarded there. It appeared 
by the evidence of Mrs. Ann Murray, that the deceased 
came home to his supper on Thursday, a little into:xi- 
cated ; that while he was engaged at his meal, the other 
boarders were alarmed by a gurgling in his throat, when 
they immediately cut his cravat and employed other 
means to relieve him, all of which proved ineffectual, for 
he died in five minutes after the attack. Verdict—Death 
from choking. 

Yesterday the supreme court commenced its annual 
session in the court room at the capitol. All the judges. 
were present except Judge Wayne,.and all in apparent 
health. The absent judge is expected, we believe, in a 
day or two. Until he arrives (under a rule of the court 
made three years ago) no question of constitutional law 
can be taken up, a full court being required for all such. 
The docket is not large, the number of cases upon it 
falling short of sixty. 


BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


We intend to make our readers somewhat familiar ere 
long with Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, now in the 
course of reprinting in this city. It is certainly one «of 
the great books of the age. At present we are too muc :h 
tied down to a limited space, to do more than ma).ce 
the following quotations. 


_“ Among the most remarkable disclosures, made “by 


"the researches of geology, we may rank the flying re :p- 


tiles, which have been ranged by Cuvier under the gen us 
pterodactyle; a genus presenting more singular coml 9i- 
nations of form than we find in any other creatures y et 
discovered amid the ruins of the ancient earth. T he 
structure of these animals is so exceedingly anomalo us 
that the first discovered pterodactyle was considered °,>y 
one naturalist to be a bird, by another as a species of b. at, 
and by a third as a flying reptile. This extraordina ry 
discordance of opinion respecting a creature who se 
skeleton was almost entire, arose from \he presence of 
characters apparently belonging to cach of the “thre :e 
classes to which it was referred ;—the form of its head, 
and length of neck, resembling that of birds, its wing s: 
approaching to the proportion and form of those of bats;,, 
and the body and tail approximating to those of ordinar y 
mammalia. These characters, connected with a smal 
skull, as is usual among reptiles, and a beak furnisheri 

with not less than sixty pointed teeth, presented a com - 

bination of apparent anomalies which it was reserved foy- 

the genius of Cuvier to reconcile. In his hands this ap... 
parently monstrous production of the ancient world has 

been converted into one of the most beautiful example:s 

yet afforded by comparative anatomy, of the harmony, 
that pervades all nature, in the adaptation of the sam: 
parts of the frame to infinitely varied conditions of ex- 
istence. 

“ We are already acquainted with eight species of this: 
genus, varying from the size of a snipe to that of a cor- 
morant. In external form these animals somewhat re-- 
semble our modern bats and vampires: most of them 
had the nose elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, and 
armed with conical teeth. Their eyes were of enormous 
size, apparently enabling them to fly by night. From 
their wings projected fingers, terminated by long hooks 
like the curved claw on the thumb of the bat. These: 
must have formed a powerful paw, wherewith the anima t. 
was enabled to creep or climb, or suspend itself frony 
trees. It is probable, also, that the pterodactyles had the 
power of swimming, which is so common in reptiles, and 
which is now possessed by the vampire bat of the island 
of Bonin, Thus, like Milton’s fiend, qulified for a \k 
services and all elements, the creature was a fit com. 
panion for the kindred reptiles that swarmed in the seas;,, 
or crawled on the shores of a turbulent platet, 

The fiend, 

O’er bog, or steep, though strait, rough, dtnse, or rar e, 

With hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’ 
With flocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, ar xl 
shoals of no Iess monstrous ichthyosauri aad plesiosau ri 
swarming in the ocean, and gigantic croculiles and to r- 
toises crawling on the shores of the primeval Jakes ar id 
rivers, air, sea, and land must have been strange ly 
tenanted in these early periods of our infant world.” 

Dr. Buckland made living tortoises wak upon past c, 
and found that they left foot-prints whichcould not f iil 
to convince him that those preserved in a fissil state hi ad 
been impressed upon matter in a similat condition of 
softness. He thus expatiates in referenct to this d is- 
covery. 

“ The historian or the antiquary,” he renarks, “ m iay 
have traversed the fields of ancient or of médern batth :s ; 
and may have pursued the line of march ¢ triumphi int 
conquerors, whose armies trampled down thi most mig] ity 
kingdoms of the world. The winds and sorms have ut- 
terly obliterated the ephemeral impressiins of th eir 
course. Not a track remains of a single fot, or a sir gle 
hoof, of all the countless millions of men ant beasts wk ose: 
progress spread desolation over the earth) but the rep- 
tiles, that crawled upon the half finished sirface of our 
infant planet, have left memorials of theit passage, en-. 
daring and indelible. No history has recorded t »eir 
creation or destruction: their very bones ire founc' nu 
more among the fossil relics of a former wotd, Centu ries 
and thousands of years may have rolled ayay betw een 
the time in which these footsteps were impessed by tor- 
toises upon the sands of their native Scotlind, and the 
hour when they are again laid bare and ejposed to o:ur 
curious and admiring eyes. Yet we behold jem stampe d 
upon the rock, distinct as the track of the p$sing animal 
vpon the recent snow; as if to show that thousands of 
years are but as nothing amidst eternity—and, us it 


mightiest potentates among mankind.” 


being regulated by a pipe, passing through the whole 
series of the ehambers, formed an hydraulic instrument 
of extraordinary delicacy, by which the anima} could, at 
pleasure, controul its ascent to the surface, or descend to 
the bottom of the sea. 


ts.“ To creatures that sometimes floated, a thick ané. 


heavy shell would have been inapplicable; and as a thin 
shell, inclosing air, would be exposed to various and often 
intense degrees of pressure at the bottom, we find a series 
of provisions to afford resistance to such pressure, in the 
mechanical construction both of the external shell, and of 
the internal transverse plates which formed the air-cham- 
bers. First the shell is made up of a tube, coiled round 
itself, and externally convex. Secondly, it is fortified by 
a series of ribs and vaultings, disposed in the form of 
arches and domes on the convex surface of this tube, and 
still further adding to its strength. Thirdly, the trans- 
verse plates that form the air-chambets supply also a con- 
tinuous succession of supports, extending their ramifica- 
tions, with many mechanical advantages, beneath those 
portions of the shell which, being ouakek were most in 
need of them. 

“ If the existence of contrivance proves the exercise of 
mind; and if higher degrees of perfection in mechanism 
are proof of more exalted degrees of intellect in the Author 
from whom they proceeded ; the beautiful examples which 
we find in the petrified remains of these chambered shells 
afford evidence coeval and co-extensive with the moun. 
tains wherein they are entombed, attesting the wisdom 
in which such exquisite contrivances originated, and set- 
ting forth the providence and care of the Creator, in 
regulating the structure of every ereature of his hand. 

“The most beautiful example I have ever witnessed is 
that of the coal mines of Bohemia. The most elaborate 
imitations of living foliage on the painted ceilings of 
Italian palaces bear no comparison with the beauteous 
peeteeien of extinct vegetable forms with which the gal- 
eries of these instructive coal mines are overhung. ‘The 
roof is covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage flung in 
wild irregular profusion over every portion of its surface. 
The etfect is heightened by the contrast of the coal-black 
colour of these vegetables, with the light ground-work of 
the rock to which they are attached. The spectator feels 
transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of 
another world; he beholds trees, of form and character 
now unknown upon the surface of the earth, presented to 
his senses almost in the beauty and vigour of their pri- 
meval life; their scaly stems and bending branches, with 
their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth 
before him, little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, 
and bearing faithful records of extinct systems of vege- 
tation which began and terminated in times of which 
these relics are the infallible historians. Such are the 
grand natural herbaria wherein these most ancient re- 
mains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved, in a state 
of integrity little short of their living perfection, under 
conditions of our planet which exist no more.” 

We trust the American edition is near at hand. 


REVIEW. 
The Great Metropolis. By the Author of “ Random Re- 
eollections of the Lords and Commons.”—lIn 2 vols.— 
London, Sanders & Otley. 


The title of these volumes tells their subject. Their 
scope embraces much that can be seen by the eye, or 
grouped into large masses. The book opens with the ex- 
ternal and obvious characteristics of London—as its mag- 
nitude, crowds, and the appearance of different localities. 
The Theatres, from the King’s downwards, are next han- 
died; then the Clubs and Gaming-houses. Our author 
next takes up the society of the Metropolis; and arrang- 
ing it into three divisions—the higher, the middle, and 
the low—endeavours, after his fashion, to describe the 
qualities of each class. Art and science are out of his 
way. So are letters, in any lofty or critical sense; but as 
he knows more of the press than he does of any thing else, 
the periodical literature of London is elaborately treated 
and occupies a volume by itself. This gossip, long-drawn 
out, commences with the Times newspaper; whose his- 
tory, proprietors, editors, changes, circulation, value and 
profits, are given or guessed at, as well as its character- 
istics in the writer’s judgment. The Morning, Evening, 
and Weekly Newspapers, are treated, nominatim et seri- 
atim, in a similar manner. Then the Quarterlies, then 
the Monthlies, then the Weekly Literary Journals. And 
the reader who shall carefully weigh what is said, will 
learn this, if he learn nothing else, that newspapers have 
the power of recommending books, Never did critic dis- 
play more good-nature, but it is a good-nature which dis- 
criminates not between good and evil. 

If the reader enquire how the book is done, the subject 
may almost supply the answer. Where is the individual 
living who possesses a sufficient knowledge of the facts 
of all the various topics upon which this anthor treats, 
and an acquaintance with the open habits and penetralia 
of the various classes in London? and who is, moreover, 
competent to weigh and estimate the qualities of such a 
vast variety of things, and state their results? The man 
whom nature and experience had best qualified for the 
task, would be the last to undertake it; for he could most 
fully perceive its magnitude and difficulty, But our Re- 
porter has no qualms of this kind, He clubs together 
what he has seen, and what he has heard, and what fancy 
can propagate from these two conjunctions ; and the pro- 
duct is a book which is readable, for it never halts, and 
never tasks the thought of the reader. Neither is it with- 
out a kind of interest, for it treats of matters that have a 
cotemporary currency, and many of which, moreover, 
have a kind of mystery, or at least a secrecy attached to 
them. Its value is very scant; its correctness, even in 
the most tangible points, very questionable. The best 
that can be said of it is, that it resembles the Popish 
Plot— 

* Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew'd with lies, 

To please the fouls, and puzzle all the wise.” 

The character of the author himself is not changed 
from what it was in his Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons ; but the greater extent and importance of the 
subject more fully develop all his weaknesses, whilst they 
afford little opportunity for the display of his merits such 
as they are. Beyond the visible and the tangible, he has 
no perception. Upon what can be seen with the eyes, or 
touched with the hends, or summed on the fingers, he 
may form a judgment of his own; but when he has to 
deduce an opinion from a multitude of circumstances, or 
to describe the characteristics of intellectual works, he 
can only echo the common cry of the classes with whom 
he mingles; and, sooth to say, they seem very much to 
resemble himself. ‘Thess things were perceptible in his 
former books; now they are palpable and out of place. 
In describing marked individuals, it was well to have the 
material man and his garments, byt there is no specify- 
ing the coats and breeches of whale classes. 


“The best chapter in the book, larded at its 


Af wh 


close with an attempt at sentiment, is the description of 
material London. 
“The outward form of street and square, 
Of lane and alley, he has view’d.” 

And, while he places tha mere extent of London ina ng 
point of proof to a resident, the stranger may do wo 
than take the volume as a guide to get at general impr, 
sions. His facts, supposing them to be correct, relatip 
to the debts of the Club-houses, the value of their wing 
the cost of their erections, the capacity of the theatre 
the profits of Hells, and other information of a like natuy 
are curious, and show a Boswellian genius, for the fy 
reting out of gossip. There is also something curious 
the following, and to us, new also. Though not liviy 
“in the country,” we have got to add an item to our} 
of the miseries of the higher classes. y 

“ Persons in the country can have no idea of the ardoy 
and universality of the passion for theatricals.in the Me 
tropolis. It is so powerful with a very numerous clas 
both in the higher and lower ranks of life, that it muy 
be gratified at any sacrifice, and under any cireum 
stances. It is with those to whom I refer, an artific) 
necessity of their nature. There are thousands of per 
sons moving in the u ranks of society, whose tear 
are so limited, considering their station, that they arg 
obliged to practise the most rigid economy even in what 
Lord Bacon calls “ the affairs of the belly,’ who never 
theless feel themselves impelled, by the necessity to whic 
1 have alluded, to incur a great expense in their attend 
ance onthe theatres. They would be perfectly miserab 
were they to suffer eight or ten days to elapse without wit 


nessing the representution of any.new piece which chance 
to be brought out at any of | oe houses ; and ag 


new pieces are almost night ming out at one or othe 
of the larger establishments, ill be readily perceive 
that the amount of expense incurred in the course of th 
year by a theatre-going family, must be very great.” 

Xerxes offered a reward to hiin who discovered a ne 
pleasure; our Reporter cannot be said to have done thi 
for the second Villiers laid down the canon, which he « 
happily exemplifies. But he has discovered a new “4 
complishment.” We had thought that now-a-days, a nor 
acquaintance with “ plays and players” was a desiral 
negation: see how mistaken we were. 

When a new piece is produced at any of the la 


“establishments, its merits are the subject of discussioni 


all parties, both among the higher and the lower classes, 
In fact, theatricals generally are a standing topic of con 
versation in all circles. To he couversant with such mat. 
ters, is considered a most vuluable accomplishment ; and 
he who is unacquainted with them, makes but a poor figure 
in London society, however great and varied his intelle- 
tual attainments otherwise. Persons from the country, 
unacquainted with plays and players, often feel them- 
selves very uncomfortably situated in company, owing to 
the large share of the conversation which is assigned 
to matters pertaining to the histrionic art.” 

“The successful debut of a performer on the London 
boards, in the higher walks of the drama, is quite an era 
in the history of the Metropolis. Not only does every 
one talk about it, but a great many evince an interest in 
the circumstance which could hardly be exceeded were 
it one which personally affected themselves. Who has 
forgotten the sensation caused by the appearance, at the 
end of last year, of Miss Helen Faucit?” 

Important Distinctions.—* The leading actors and sc 
tresses, or stars, as they are technically called, are treated 
in the theatre as gentlemen and ladies of the first class. 
They would not on any account, and are not expected to 
mix with the common herd of performers, but have rooms 
set apart for themselves. A prima donna has always a 
excellently furnished apartment off the stage for bereell, 
She claims, among other articles of furniture, two sofas 
as an fadlaponseble point of etiquette. She has also her 
own waiting maid, who is as close in her attendance and 
obsequious in her manner as if the actress were the first 
lady in the land. The conventional distinction between 
a prima donna and a second-rate actress, when in the 
theatre, is, that while the former has two sofas in her 
apartment, the latter has only one.” 

If, however, we bow to the author in theatricals, we 
are his to the shoe-tie upon such subjects as Crock ford’s, 
high life, “ and the musical glasses.” The nightly scenes 
in the hazard-room. so minutely described in the book, 
seem indeed rather coloured; and when a dialogue 8 
introduced, Mr. Crockford’s portion appears somewhat 
made up, and his phrase of the “ moncys” involuntarily 
suggests the School for Scandal. ‘The account of forcibly 
driving “ miserable wights” who are “ cleaned out” from 
the entrance to the hazard-room—or, as the author say§ 
‘some of the more able-bodied of the waiters are imme- 
diately instructed to thrust, sometimes to kick, him out 
of the house by brute force’—appears to be drawn from 
the practices of some of the lower hells, rather that at 
tocratic Crockford’s. The following description of chairs 
and tables has an air of greater verisimilitude. 

Crockford’s.—* It is a very large and very handsome 
house, externally ; but no one, by seeing it from the out. 
side, can have any conception of the splendour which it 
exhibits within. “There is nothing like it, in the latter 
respect, in London. No one, I beli¢ve, not even 
accustomed to visit the mansions of the aristocracy, ev 
entered the saloon for the first time without being ‘ 
zled with the splendour which surrounded him. A firiend 
and myself lately went throughout the whole of it; # 
for some moments, on entering the saloon, we stood Co 
founded by the scene. It is a large, spacious room, ftom 
fifty to sixty feet in length, and from twenty to twesly” 
five in breadth. On each side are two mirrors in may 
nificent frames. The plate alone of each of the four, oot 
nearly one hundred guineas. From a glance of the e% 
I should take their dimensions to be about sixteen feet by 
eight. The walls and ceiling of the saloon are 
richly ornamented by carved work, beautifully gilt. The 
bottoms of the chairs are all stuffed with dow% 
while the carpenter part of the work is of that a 
tique description which renders it impossible for me @ 
describe it. The principal table has the appearance? 
being cut out of a solid piece of wood: a piece of more 
richly carved work, all gilt except the top or surface 
have never seen. ‘The chandeliers are magnificent} 
when lighted up with sperm oil, the only thing used, the 
produce an effect of which it is impossible to convey 
idea,” 

So fur as an opinion can be pronounced upon what we 
are very little acquainted with, his chapter on the highet 
classes appears a farrago of distortions, exaggeration 
and absurdities, such as a person like our friend wo 
sit down to write about people of whom he knew jus 
nothing. His authorities seem to be the loose convers#- 
tional libels of Byron, the pamphlets of ‘Tomkins, # 
the most flashy of the fashionable novels. How he gee® 
ralizes and condenses his materials, can only be knoW® 
by examination, The nearest idea of it is offered by the 
vile copy of a bad portrait, which has become by succes* 
ive transmutations like nothing in art or nature. 
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